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Ir is always good to get back here, gentlemen. The privi- 
lege of coming occasionally and being one of you is really 
among the important advantages of a Yale education. Yet I 
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feel that this time I come under circumstances which call for 
something very like a word of apology. 

When this course of lectures was planned, it was intended— 
or at least I so understood—to present to the students some of 
the practical experience of those who had once, like themselves, 
been here for theoretical education. So understanding, | 
readily consented to come. 

But as the plan developed, circumstances seemed, not un- 
naturally, to modify it a good deal, and when I saw the course 
formally announced as primarily for graduates, under the 
auspices of the Department of Political Science, and that it 
was to be opened by a really scientific lecture from one of the 
very. first of Political Economists, and that he was to be 
followed by a specialist of great authority, I felt that you were 
to come here to-night with the expectation of receiving really 
profound instruction, and were to be disappointed. 

But I had agreed to come, with honest intentions at least; 
and I am consoled with the thought that your field of Political 
Science is so broad as to touch one side of every human activity, 
and with the realization that I shall probably be dull enough 
to lead some of you who do not follow me closely to suspect 
that I may be profound. 

I was very deliberate in saying that I should talk to you of 
some of the aspects of the literary life. I mean some of the 
things apparent to an outsider. I am not in the literary life, 
but am simply an observer of it with, perhaps, exceptional op- 
portunities. Nevertheless, as a mere observer,I shall, before I 
get through, have something to say of a few political and eco- 
nomical facts that are of the first importance to American 
literature. 

But first I want to tell you some things which I wish some- 
body had told me when I was in college, but which I have had 
to learn in the tardy school of experience. 

Some of the older of you have had books published. Perhaps 
all of the younger of you expect to have. When you con- 
sider the dozens of young men—would it be too much to say 
the hundreds /—who leave American colleges every year with the 
same hope of making some figure in literature, and then realize 
that in every generation of Americans there are hardly a score 
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who do, you must realize how difficult the task is, and what care 
and work success demands. 

Here of course you ask: “ Can care and work do it? Must 
it not be born ina man?” Care and work can not doas much 
as most stupid men think they can; but they can do a great 
deal more than most bright men think they can. Regard- 
ing one of the first dozen American literary men of our time— 
a man who succeeded respectably in poetry, fiction, and narra- 
tive, and whose name is known to every habitual reader in the 
civilized world—his long-headed publisher once said to me: 
“That man’s neatness, punctuality, carefulness, and general 
reliability have been large factors in his success.” And I want 
to add my testimony to the same effect. I knew the man 
intimately, and know that a large part of his genius was a 
genius for regular, careful work. In the groups of fairly 
intelligent men where I have met him, he has shown no more 
genius than pretty much anybody else. 

While no man has succeeded in literature without some spark 
of the divine fire, many have succeeded better by taking 
good care of a small spark, than others have who have 
been careless with a generous flame. 

Taking care of that spark means, primarily, taking care of 
your health. Possibly you’ve heard something of this kind be- 
fore! It is not a question of being able to get off a good thing 
occasionally, but,—the ability to get off good things at all being 
granted,—it is a question of having vitality enough to get off 
good things often. Ifa man is sleepy and dull, he can do 
almost any other brain work better than he can do literary work. 
The negotiations of commerce, the wranglings of courts, even 
the painting of pictures, all bring something from the outside 
to hold a man’s attention. But the writer who has to depend 
upon his own impulses, needs—to make those impulses sponta- 
neous and constant—good blood steadily and vigorously pumped 
into his brain. 

When I was in college, there was still around something of 
the ascetic notion that mortification of the flesh tended toward 
insight into spiritual things. Since then there has raged a good 
deal of conflict as to what spiritual things really are, and the 
strongest arguments seem to show that there is a spiritual thing 
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behind every material thing, and that our true avenue into 
spiritual things is through doing our duty regarding the physi- 
cal appearances they put on, including, primarily, the physical 
apparatus of one’s own consciousness. A man’s duty to his 
body is almost as important in literature as in athletics. If we 
look into the facts, we find that, as a rule, the pale and sickly 
scholar has not made much of a place or held it long. Despite 
some conspicuous exceptions, most great authors have been 
the possessors of a vigorous physique. 

The first thing a brain-user must do, is to sleep. Sir Isaac 
Newton said that he could not do a day’s work without eight 
hours sleep. Probably the rest of us then, if we want to use 
our brains, had better try to get nine. The most efficient lit- 
erary brain, perhaps, in America to-day, I have often noticed, 
is taken to bed early, and is also kepta large part of the time 
in a row boat or on horseback. 

Now as to the equipment best for literary success to-day, as 
to what in the way of education the world is actually using, 
perhaps a publisher’s opportunities fit him better than most 
men for venturing an opinion. There is not much conflict 
over any question but that between classics and modern lan- 
guages. My observation has steadily built up the conviction 
that a man is at great disadvantage in his English, without so 
much of Greek and Latin as are living in English. If Greek 
and Latin are studied with constant reference to English, prob- 
ably a boy could get as much as that before he enters college, and 
as he is constantly using that portion in his English, he would 
not forget it. That portion is all that is remembered ten years 
by forty-nine graduates in fifty, while knowledge of French 
and German, if one has any, tends to increase every day. Yet 
if you don’t happen to be an academic student, with an elabo- 
rate drill in classics, don’t feel that you are at a fatal disadvan- 
tage regarding a literary career. A book that some good 
judges consider as fine a piece of literature as has been pro- 
duced by any living American, was written by a graduate of 
this Sheffield Scientific School. I don’t know of anything bet- 
ter by any graduate of the Academical Department. 

One enormous item in equipment for literature, one which I 
specially want to impress upon you because it was so little ap- 
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preciated by the students when I was in college, is the power 
to do uncongenial things—the power to take hold of a mass of 
facts in which you feel no interest whatever, and master them 
and their relations. No man can get an intimate and compre- 
hensive view of any subject without the power to do this. 
There is no subject large enough to be of consequence which 
is not large enough to include something uncongenial to any 
one taste. So to master any large subject, every man has got to 
master some things for which he has no taste. Even poetry 
and fiction run very thin indeed from a brain not stored with 
some wide and accurate knowledge. Think what study it must 
have cost Thackeray to write Esmond, or George Eliot to write 
Romola, or Browning to write the Ring and the Book ! 

And now one thing more. In watching pretty large ares of 
the careers of a good many literary men, I have found one 
thing grow plainer and plainer—that is that honest work pays 
and meretricious work does not. There are many kinds of 
honest work. There’s honest blood-and-thunder as well as hon- 
est philosophy. Look at “ Treasure Island ” and “ Kidnapped.” 
Shakespeare himself is not more true to nature! Unless you 
follow nature, you are sure to get mixed up, and, sooner or later, 
to break down. This is a tremendously orderly universe—the 
Cosmos within as well as the one without. Its sequences are 
absolutely the same, absolutely to be relied on, whether they im- 
pel you in a splendid career, or whether they crush you. You 
cannot avoid them and you cannot cheat them. Honest liter- 
ary work is to study them and to delineate them with such art 
as you may. I remember an art critic saying once: “ Don’t 
try to make iron pillars look beautiful by imitating marble pil- 
lars. You lie, and you cheat nobody. Cast capitals are not 
carved capitals. Mould yourself an honest iron cylinder, give 
it flanges on the top and bottom to widen its hold, and decorate 
that.” So in writing, get the habit of doing your own work, 
not of making cheap imitations of other work. Your material 
may be only cast iron while another man’s is marble, but yours 
isan honest material if you use it honestly and don’t try to 
make it look like something else. Study the orderly universe— 
in dumb nature and in speaking men. If you find nothing 
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that has not been abundantly told to everybody before, keep 
still. The world is very busy. But if you find any worthy 
truth that seems to you new, or that seems to take on in your 
mind a worthy new aspect, tell it as truly as you can, and 
with such fit decoration of phrase that will not belie or obscure 
it, as may naturally come to you. But don’t pump your im- 
agination for meretricious novelty. In literature, the fune- 
tion of imagination is not to supply truth, but to decorate 
the expression of it. There are few truths so commonplace 
that they may not be told in new forms and impressed with 
new eloquence. Evolution is moving each truth into new 
relations every day. Study what these new relations really 
are. If they are new aspects of life, and if you have the gift 
of fiction, make your characters true to them and illustrate 
them truly. But don’t build your work with things that do 
not naturally hang together, or with mere tinsel. Such work 
can’t stand, and in the long run, it can’t pay. 

And now, supposing yourself to have got your equipment, 
and formed the habit of honest and needed work, what paths 
in literature are open to you? 

If you have got to make a living, there is at the start only 
one that is at all direct, though it may branch into others. 
This is a pretty important point to realize, and very few young 
people do realize it before experience has shown it to them. 
Many start with the hope that they can support themselves by 
writing poems or novels, travels or histories, or even by trans- 
lating them. Now abandon that at the outset. As to transla- 
tions, I know a publisher—whom you know at least by sight— 
who has had to get a letter printed with which to decline trans- 
lations, and who, before that letter had killed off large crops 
of budding translators, had a sign put outside of his office door 
which read: “ No translations wanted.” The principal reasons 
that translations seldom succeed, are that people generally read 
what is nearest to their personal interests. Those of you who 
are old-fashioned enough to have read Dickens, remem- 
ber how fond of reading dear old Joe Gargery was, when all 
the reading he could do was to pore over the newspaper with- 
out being able to make out a word until he came to J. O. E. 
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Joe, and that made him happy. We're all like that.’ We all 
like to read about ourselves and the things close to us. Amer- 
icans prefer American novels and adventure and history first, 
then English, then, I suspect, German, especially since we 
grew so proud of our cousins in 1870; next, probably, French, 
and lately Russian; that last too, perhaps, because we had 
some political sympathy with Russia developed in our own 
time of trial. Now perhaps these statements that so few trans- 
lations are read, and Russian translations least of all, surprise 
you a little, but you are not very well placed to know what the 
majority of people are reading. Your associates are almost 
exclusively cultivated and cosmopolitan people. Yours is a 
narrow section of the social pyramid, pretty close to the top. If 
authors depended upon that small section, they would starve. 
You find most of the people you go among, reading for in- 
stance, Turgénieff and Tolstoi. But the other people don’t 
read them; don’t read Turgénieff at least; for the publication 
of his works in this country has not paid ; and I know if any- 
body does. Of course one translation in a hundred does pay, 
but it will not pay you to spend time making the other ninety- 
nine on the chance of catching that one. 

Remember, I am talking to you of the practical aspects of 
the literary life, not of its spiritual privileges. When I tell you 
that translating Turgénieff does not pay, I am not telling you 
that it is a foolish thing to do. It is only a foolish thing to do 
for the purpose of making money. I have been told that there 
are nobler functions in life than making money ; but there is 
no honest place for them until enough money is made to sup- 
port life in working order and with a margin for needed 
recreation. And how to make that amount of money 
by literature is what we are talking about now. The privilege 
of opening up new fields of thought and inspiration to your 
fellow-men, may have to be a subsequent affair. It certainly 
must be, as far as regards such fields as your fellow-men won’t 
pay for, unless fortune has happened to make you independent 
of their pay. 

As to novels, I doubt if any American is making a comfort- 
able living by novel writing now ; virtually all the novelists get 
alarge portion of their income from other work, and if any one 
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of them is making a comfortable living, it is by publishing the 
novels in the magazines first, and that, as a rule, can be done 
only after a reputation is made. But our question at present, 
is of the ways to make a reputation. 

In regard to travel and adventure, if a man has money for 
travel and adventure, the question of making a living is not 
crowding him. But, before his reputation is made, no publisher 
is going to advance him money to get the material for such 
books. 

History and the other forms of literature near the line of 
science, of course require beforehand long periods of study, 
during which a man must live. As to works of science and 
philosophy, of course they demand still more years of study, and 
the demand for them is small. 

As to magazine writing, the magazines, in the nature of 
things, must compete with each other for the most attractive 
tables of contents, and therefore must be mainily filled by writers 
of reputation already established. They cannot give enough 
space to new writers to do much toward their support. 

This about uses up all book work outside of compilation—of 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, &c. The work here is important, 
but there is but little of it, and that little is irregular, and re- 
quires special training. 

What literary work that pays from the start, then, is there 
left for our aspirant? Simply that of the newspapers, daily 
and, with vastly less chance of a place, weekly. When he 
leaves college, if he is half as conceited as I was, he will expect 
to write leading editorials. But probably not many will be re- 
quired of him at that stage of his career, and even the faculty 
for criticizing books, pictures, and music which has made him 
an ornament of the Zit. Board, will at first hardly compel the 
admiration of the great world. The chances are that if he 
wants, at the outset, to get on a big paper in a big city, his only 
way to make a living with his pen, will be as a reporter. And 
it won’t hurt him a bit to do it, if he will only remember that 
brain power depends mainly on sleep, that sleep depends largely 
upon digestion, that digestion depends largely on temperance 
and regularity, and that he has a mother, or had one. There’s 
great danger to a young man in a reporter’s life. He has 
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to go to so many bad places in so many bad hours, and live 
in so much excitement that many young reporters succumb. 
But I have not learned that many who go out from here 
do; certainly no one will who lays to heart a lecture which 
President Dwight gave in Linonia Hall a few months ago. 

Of course if your ambition is to be a writer of books, you are 
starting a long way off, as reporter on a newspaper. But not 
further off, perhaps, than many successful men start from the 
objects of their ambition. I have not much faith that 
aman with literary capacities who begins earning his bread 
in a career alien to literature, stands much of a chance 
of developing his literary powers. He had better earn his 
bread just as near to literature as he can. Our own roll 
of honor appears to contain a conspicuous example to the 
contrary, in a graceful poet and subtle critic who stands 
high in Wall street as well as on Mount Parnassus. But the 
truth is, he did not begin his active life in Wall street, but in 
a newspaper office, and did not drift into his present business 
until he had had a long education on the press, and had formed 
habits and powers of literary work strong enough to withstand 
the distractions of a business career. 

The necessity of beginning in a modest way as a newspaper 
reporter may not be very stimulating, but there is at least one 
probability that is stimulating, namely, that your genius is go- 
ing to be appreciated. Things are not now as they were when 
Milton sold the manuscript of Paradise Lost for fifteen pounds, 
or even as they were when Dana sold the manuscript of “ Two 
Years Before the Mast ” for two hundred and fifty dollars. There 
are many more avenues into publicity—more magazines and 
more publishing houses; and vastly more discrimination at the 
head of them. Why, twenty-five years ago, there was hardly a 
college-bred man in the publishing business; now there is 
hardly a publishing house which is not presided over by one. 
So far from there being any truth in the frequent impression 
that in the business-offices of literature, the aspirant is treated 
with neglect, the truth is that if there is any promise in him, 
it is encouraged and nursed. Not a few of the articles in the 
magazines are re-written in the editor’s office, because they have 
been found to contain good material badly dressed. Nota few 
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books have been labored over in the offices of publishers as if 
they were bright but sickly children. I have heard of an author 
of some reputation saying that if her books were well written, 
it was because her publisher had re-written them. 

And why should not editors and publishers foster genius in 
that way? Does not their living depend upon it? And is not 
genius rare, and yet somewhat susceptible of development ? 
Of course mistakes are made regarding manuscripts, in accept- 
ing as well as in rejecting. So far as my personal experience 
goes, not more than one per cent. of those offered are accepted, 
yet there have been more mistakes in accepting than in reject- 
ing. Of course every business man wants to do business, and 
where one big success will wipe out a dozen moderate failures, 
he is a little more apt to err in taking chances for the one big 
success than in avoiding the chances of the dozen little failures. 
Be assured then, that if you can produce anything worth pub- 
lishing somebody will appreciate it, and works of genius are 
always worth publishing, unless they are in very narrow techni- 
calities. The first one or two persons to whom you offer your 
work of genius may make the mistake of rejecting it. A cer- 
tain margin for mistakes has got to be allowed in all human 
processes, and possibly that margin may come in at the begin- 
ning. Publishers’ readers are fallible like all other human be- 
ings, and I sometimes am tempted to suspect that even pub- 
lishers themselves may be, and even if they were not, consider- 
ations of time alone would force them to delegate most of their 
reading. All people, no matter how widely cultivated, have 
their hobbies, negative as well as positive. I knew a very ac- 
complished and reliable reader to recommend, at intervals, three 
novels that were not worth publishing. It appeared that every 
one of them turned on the Salem witchcraft, and that that was 
a subject that the reader was simply unable to resist. 

Don’t be perfectly sure that you are a heaven-born genius if 
your first manuscript is accepted on the first offer. But, on the 
other hand, don’t be sure that you are not at least fairly capable if 
your manuscript is rejected on the first two or three offers. While 
the merchants of literature are eager to find genius, it is also inevi 
tably true that they are very skeptical regarding the chance that 
any particular manuscript contains it. Certainly not one in a 
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hundred does, and therefore it is inevitable that a reader should 
approach any work by an unknown author, with a sense of 
immense probability that it is good for nothing. And of course 
if this @ priori impression comes on top of too much dinner, 
or too little, or too much sleep or too little, or any one of the 
thousand disturbances that flesh and spirit are heir to, the 
chances are that unless the work is the great stroke of its decade, 
the a priori probability that it is good-for-nothing will appear 
to the reader confirmed. But the next editor or reader, or the 
next one still, is pretty sure to be found in judicial condition, 
and the work to get its deserts. 

Before I leave this topic, I want, partly for selfish reasons, 
to give you a word of advice. Don’t bore publishers. Busy 
men hate to be interviewed ; especially when, as in the case of 
manuscript, the chances are ninety-nine to one that the matter 
is of no consequence whatever. An author’s desire to expound 
or explain his manuscript awakens at once an impression that 
it has been written by a man not over wise. A reasonable man 
must realize that he can’t expound or explain his book to the 
public. It must explain itself, and if it can’t do that to the 
publisher’s reader, it certainly can’t to the public. When a 
manuscript is offered in a way that shows a realization of these 
facts, the presumption is at once aroused that the author has, — 
at least, common sense and good taste ; and it is the sad truth 
that even these qualities are so rare that they at once lead the 
manuscript to be approached as something out of the com- 
mon. On the contrary, a manuscript is apt to have short shrift, 
if it is backed up as many are, by such arguments as that it 
is the work of a meritorious lady in reduced circumstances 
whose grandfather invented a well-known horseshoe. To save 
any possible pain, I don’t name the exact invention, but this is 
the exact parallel of two long letters which I had to read one 
terribly busy day a few months ago, regarding one utterly 
worthless manuscript. Another time I had given as a reason 
for accepting a manuscript, that the author was only fifteen 
years old. 

Yet there is a converse notion just as absurd, that the intrin- 
sic merit of a manuscript ought alone to lead a publisher to 
undertake it whether many people want it or not. There are 
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not a few ready to heap scorn upon a publisher because he re- 
fuses to give a few people what they want, in his line, at his 
own expense. Of course it is flattery to a man to expect a 
great deal of him, and as nobody expects such philanthropy 
from the butcher or baker, perhaps the publisher should con- 
sider himself proportionally honored. But the fact is: the 
publisher is not the public. He simply tells you whether, in 
his trained but not infallible judgment, the public wants 
a given book. If it does not, he certainly is not to blame. 
Yet I have often heard publishers blamed for lack of liter- 
ary enthusiasm, when it was simply the public that lacked 
the enthusiasm, and I have heard publishers blamed for 
lack of public spirit, when it was the public that lacked its own 
spirit. 

But to return to your supposed literary aspirations. 

You had better seek your first rejection from the magazines, 
because there’s one chance in a million that you may not get 
it, and if you don’t—if your manuscript is accepted, you will 
get vastly better pay than you can by publishing in book form 
first. The public taste is setting more and more toward peri- 
odicals. 

I shall have more to say about this later, but first I want to 
say a word about writing for periodicals. In one respect, it 
has been one of the most injurious practices literature has had 
to contend with, I mean in respect to continued stories. The 
literary life has not been found always to contribute to the busi- 
ness virtues, and authors are sometimes hard up. Conse- 
quently novel writers are very apt to want pay for their nov- 
els before they have finished them. So they sometimes sell 
them to magazines even before they have begun to write them. 
If the author keeps well, and no accidents happen, and the 
flow of inspiration is steady, he may get through with such a 
story all right. Though even then the early part of his work 
cannot have the benefit of the afterthoughts during the pro- 
gress of it, or of revision of the early part to make it better 
develop the conclusion. As he goes on, many happy sugges- 
tions are apt to strike him which a slight modification of what 
has gone before would enable him to introduce, but which he 
cannot introduce if what has gone before is already rigid in 
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print. This is not the worst of it, however. Health is not abso- 
lutely reliable, accidents do happen, inspiration is unsteady. 
But the weekly or monthly appearance of the periodical is a 
fixed certainty, and publication day is apt to come sometime 
when the author is dull, or anxious, or ill. And then comes 
hasty and ill-considered work. 

Evidence of this can be seen too often in important places. 
For instance : I don’t believe any body admires Thackeray more 
than I do, yet there are passages in some of his novels (not in 
Esmond), which if they had been sent into my office in an un- 
known manuscript and been among the first passages to meet 
the reader’s eye, would have led to the rejection of the whole 
manuscript on the ground that no man writing so carelessly 
could write well. Those passages, I have always assumed, 
were thrown off while some magazine was waiting for copy.* 

I have more than once said to a new author: “ Your future 
is secure, if you will never publish the beginning of a story be- 
fore you have written the end,” and I have more than once 
known brilliant prospects clouded by disregard of the hint. 

One way to steer clear of the greatest temptation to make 
this capital blunder, is not to sell your work outright—but to 
prefer a royalty to payment in the lump. What money you 
get for this year’s work, you are apt to regard as this year’s in- 
come, and spend it, leaving next year to take care of itself. 
But next year, you may not be able to work, or your work 
may not be taking, or there may be extra demands on your 
purse. A man may be able to work at almost anything else, 
and yet be in no trim to work at literature. I’ve heard of 
eminent soldiers and politicians who did not sleep well. I never 
heard of an eminent author who did not, at least during effec- 
tive periods. I know an author, whose works, if paying royalty, 
would give a comfortable income and be a safe provision for old 
age. Old age is coming and the author has nothing. All his 
books have been sold outright and the money spent in an unnec- 
essarily rich scale of living. The author is generally in trouble, 
and selling books before they are done, the work is deterio- 
rating, the public is supplied with more of it than it has appe- 


* Since this paper was read, the newly published letters of Thackeray 
prove it regarding some of the very passages referred to. 
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tite for, and each manuscript sells for less than its predecessor. 
Moreover, of course each manuscript has been sold for vastly 
less than, on a royalty basis, it was worth. Where the pab- 


_lisher has to take the risk of a book’s success, he has to dis- 


count the probabilities at what capital is worth in business, 
which is vastly more than capital is worth to a mere investor 
like the author. : 

I said that I should have occasion to speak of periodicals 
paying more for manuscript than can be got through publish- 
ing in book form alone. It is the general belief of the trade 
that a book will sell as many copies if it first appears in a peri- 
odical as if it does not. If this view is correct—and it cannot 
be very far from correct—an author who can publish first in a 
periodical gets double market. 

The great development of periodicals in the past forty 
years is worth a moment’s attention. It is one of the con- 
sequences of the great increase in means of communication. 
The same kind of person who used to sit and read Pamela, or 
the essays in the Spectator on manners and other home topics 
now wants daily telegrams from India and Africa. Why, 
even thirty years ago, speculations regarding the intentions of 
the Kaiser, the Sultan, and the Czar, were aroused only by 
weekly mails. Now every issue of a daily paper contains long 
telegrams and editorials regarding them. A man is to-day 
more thoroughly a citizen of the world than, thirty years ago, 
he could be of his own country. To keep alive to these wide 
interests, he must read vast amounts of matter which would be 
stale long before it could get between the covers of a book. 
This rapidity of intercourse is backed up by the rapidity of 
scientific discovery and of legal adjudication, until now men 
of science and lawyers, after their preliminary training, depend 
more upon the journals of their professions than they do upon 
the books. Even legal decisions can no longer wait for the old 
fashioned annual volumes, but are published in monthly and 
even in weekly pamphlets. Political science is no longer con- 
fined to books. At least two of the universities publish 
periodicals devoted to it, and it is even crowding practical 
politics in the daily press. It is literally true that many 
eminent scientific investigators think it a waste of time to 
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write any more than announcements of their discoveries in the 
periodicals read by their confreres, and even look askance at 
scientific men who write much. In view of this, then, begins 
to come up the question in relation to the remote future: 
“ Will the coming man read books ?” 

Well, one is not as ready to set up for a prophet when he 
has been out of college twenty-five years, as he is before he 
eracks the college egg shell, but I will risk it so far as to say 
that the knowledge of the future is going to be stored much 
more generally than the knowledge of the present is, in vast 
sets of bound periodicals with elaborate indexes. The drift in 
that direction is very plain in the libraries now. The propor- 
tion of bound periodicals is rapidly increasing, and instead of 
the one moderate volume of Poole’s Index that used to help us 
read up for our compositions when I was in college, there is a 
large quarto, and two other series of indexes are published 
monthly. But as to any material falling off in the demand 
for books, the facts seem a little paradoxical. Of the great 
increase of the periodicals there can be no question, but until 
the circumstances which took place about ten years ago, which 
Iam soon to describe, there was no noticeable falling off in 
the book-buying habit, and I have not heard of its falling off 
in England, where such circumstances have not affected it. It 
looks then as if the periodicals stimulate book buying on the 
one hand, while they compete with books on the other, and as 
if they really found their own market in a great increase of the 
reading habit. 

Now of course, there are plenty of people grumbling at the 
growing tendency to read periodicals, just as there are plenty 
of people to grumble at any other change. Some times they 
are right and they are partly right in this. A person mainly 
confined to periodicals, if he has had no previous training, is 
apt to be unsystematic, discursive, superficial perhaps. But 
why should he be confined to them? Voltaire said, or at least 
he is the last of the dozen men I have heard the saying 
attributed to, that an educated man knows everything about 
something and something about everything. Now we can take 
it for granted that the number of men who know everything 
about something is very small, and we can take it almost 
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equally for granted that they are going to find it out for them- 
selves in very calm independence of what means the world sees fit 
to supply them. It makes little difference to genius whether it 
depends on books or periodicals or, in some things, on Nature at 
first hands. It will learn its everything about something 
anyhow, but as for people who are not geniuses, our chance 
of learning our little something about everything seems to 
me enormously increased by the increase of periodicals. 
To turn a man loose among them without any training 
whatever, is, of course, to diminish the chance that he would 
have had in an old fashioned library, of getting fastened to 
some book that would make him so strong in some one sub- 
ject that it might be a rallying point for his whole intellect. 
But we are not turning people loose without training, as 
much as we did. We are not only educating more people, but 
we are giving them a more saving education. After we get a boy 
rough-hewn into the shape that enables us to recognize him as 
human, we are beginning to try to find out what he is really 
good for, and to train him for that. We have got over the old 
notion of my college days that to make a thing useful you 
must make it disagreeable; and under the elective system, a boy 
stands a good chance of developing an abiding interest in some 
department. A boy so educated will be safe in the coming 
flood of periodicals. He will simply pick out from it what 
he can use, and, instead of being overwhelmed, find himself 
nourished and sped along by the actual current of the age. 

Not only is the great increase of this class of publications 
unlikely to do any harm, but in some ways it is sure to do 
great good. It is making good reading more accessible and 
cheaper. Moreover, the mails carry pamphlets to fifty times 
as many places as the bookstores and news-stands can reach, 
and they carry a year’s issue for less postage than a single book. 
The cost of authorship, type setting, engraving, and the 
difficult preparation of the press for the illustrations, is distri- 
buted over so many copies that each copy has to bear but a 
trifle of it. If a number of //arper’s Monthly or the Century 
did not have a wider circulation than that of an average book, 
it would have to cost ten times as much as it does. 

If the periodicals really do kill off more books than they 
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stimulate to the reading of, note the effect on the character of 
literature. The books that are killed are, of course, mainly 
those that are least fit to survive. On the other hand, the 
literature furnished by the periodicals is, on the whole, the best 
of its kind, for the enormous circulation possible to the magazines 
enables them to bid high—to pay the good author better than 
books alone can. 

While the periodicals are sometimes supposed to do something 
to account for the fact that relatively to the increase of popu- 
lation, the sale of books is falling off, the causes that have 
produced the periodicals have been working too long to account 
for the remarkable falling off in the past ten years. The 
railroads have been working for periodicals and against books 
over fifty years, the land telegraphs over forty, and the ocean 
cable over twenty, and the magazines have come up gradually. 
Since they reached a substantial development some thirty 
years ago, they have no more than kept pace with our general 
progress, while the distinct revolution in the sale of books of 
which I speak began only some ten years ago. Since then, 
there has been a sudden and tremendous falling off in the 
demand for books of all kinds. There are not relatively as 
many published, and there are not as many of each sold. In 
poems, travels, essays, histories, biographies, the publishers find 
that they can, as a rule, place but about one third as many 
copies of a new book as they could ten years ago, and in Eng- 
lish novels worth keeping, and in a form worth keeping, only 
about a tenth. 

There was ten years ago a book-buying habit, which was a 
good habit, because it led to a book-reading habit, and because 
it made a demand so wide that many books could be published 
that could not have been if they had depended for their sale 
only on those who read them. The favorite dissipation of 
many a substantial citizen, even in out of the way places, was 
to drop into the bookstore of an evening, look over the stock, 
and take home some book in a shape that would be a perma- 
nent possession in the family. Now most of those bookstores 
no longer exist, at least as bookstores. They are now toy shops 
and ice cream saloons with piles of “ Seaside” libraries in one 
corner, and the substantial citizen, instead of taking home an 
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occasional volume of Irving, or Emerson, or Macaulay, or even 
of Timothy Titecomb or the Country Parson (two excellent men 
of whom the younger of you probably have not heard much, but 
they did some good in their day), he takes home a toy, or a 
pound of candy, or a pamphlet copy from (the chances are even) 
some minor English author, which if it had had to be reprinted 
as a book, would not have been considered worth reprinting at 
all. The thing is soon torn up, but the family remains the 
poorer, not only by it, but by the good book which, ten years 
ago, would have been in its place. 

But this is not the worst of it. When a good book does get 
into the house, the chances are stronger than they used to be 
that it is aot an American book. Our authorship has not been 
keeping pace with our growth in other things, and its pace is 
growing slacker. Weare not without respectable authors; but 
there is too much point in the frequent question: “* Where are 
the successors of Irving, and Hawthorne, and Motley, and 
Longfellow, and Bryant, and Emerson?’ Certainly they have 
not appeared in such numbers as our growing civilization 
would justify, and, what is worse, they have not appeared in 
such numbers as the future healthy growth of our civilization 
can actually depend upon. 

Did you ever reflect how important it is to a nation to have 
its own literature? It is not merely a source of amusement 
—intense and inspiring—but it is a foundation stone of a 
nation’s greatness and permanence. It first awakens the 
patriotism of the child, and it informs the patriotism of the 
man. To a nation at war, poetry is almost as essential as 
powder. It was a deep thinker who said: “ Let me write the 
songs of a nation, and I care not who makes its laws.” But 
the man of letters does his part to determine what the laws 
shall be, as well as what the poetry shall be, and both unite to 
determine who shall win the battles. No man who lived 
through our war for the Union and who takes a sound view of 
its inspirations, can fail to attribute a mighty share of them to 
Holmes, and Lowell, and Emerson. 

And now to come from heroic things to ridiculous things. 
Do you suppose that if our literature had its old grip on the 
interests of our people, our leisured classes would now be 
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aping the English as they do? Such a question is too subtle 
and complex to justify a very positive answer. Whether post hoc 
or propter hoc, this outbreak of Anglomania has gone on with 
the recent weakening of our literature, and no one questions 
the influence of literature on manners any more than on morals 
or on laws. And our literature 7s loosing its grip all around. 

Now what has brought it to this condition? Simply calm 
and patient Nemesis, standing in the background while we 
were lagging behind other nations in perhaps the most signifi- 
cant step that civilization has yet taken. We alone have given 
no protection within our borders to the literature of other nations, 
and at last our own literature is suffering. 

What has been the process by which nature has, as she 
always does, worked out this penalty for neglect of right? 
Or, a more mysterious question, how is it that we have been 
going on for a century without paying any regard to the rights 
of foreign authors, and have not felt any disastrous effects 
until within a decade, but are feeling them now ? 

The reason is that during our period of safety, the rights of 
foreign authors were quite generally respected, but it was by 
a voluntary arrangement of the American publisher, which had 
no law to support it, and which, about ten years since, naturally 
brokedown. The arrangement arose because the publishing busi- 
ness is perhaps of all businesses, the one in which illegitimate 
competition is most disastrous. Experience has shown that 
where a book is not a monopoly, competition will surely lower 
its price to a point that destroys its value to author and pub- 
lisher both. It comes about in this way. A certain number 
of books must be sold before the cost of type-setting can be 
paid, and in the case of nineteen books in twenty, they must 
be sold within a few months of publication, before new ones 
crowd public attention away from them. I am speaking now 
of current literature, of course. Now if a book is not copy- 
righted, and two publishers set the type for it, twice as many 
copies must be sold to pay for the type-setting. But the sale 
is not apt to be forced up to double or even half-as-much-again 
by the production of two editions; but the price is sure to be 
forced down, so that even if the sale is forced up, the loss is 
sure to come all the same, and the market to be flooded with 
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cheap copies of the book—author making nothing, publisher 
making nothing, but the public (illegitimately, though, as [ 
shall show) temporarily benefited at the expense of both. 

Moreover, the prices of books cannot be, even in the absence 
of competition, like the prices of objects of universal demand, 
such as nails and sugar—a trifle above the mechanical cost of 
production. Of books by untried authors, not over one in five, 
if one in ten, awakens any remunerative demand ; and even of 
books by approved authors, not all are sure to succeed. A de- 
mand for more cannot be forced by making the prices of all 
exceptionally low. The one book in five that people want, 
they will pay a reasonable price for, the other four they won’t 
have at any price. Now no human being can tell in advance 
which book out of the five by new authors, that good judges 
eall worth publishing, is going to succeed. Therefore the only 
way to make it possible to publish them, is to put the prices of 
all so high that the one which succeeds will pay a reasonable 
profit on the five. But even if this were not so, the price 
could not bear the same low ratio to mechanical cost that the 
prices of nails and sugar do. Books are not merely mechani- 
eal productions, but at the very outset they must spring from 
the rarest and most highly organized brains of the race, and 
those brains, to do their best work, must be assured a certain 
immunity from material cares. Their owners must be de- 
cently paid and must be paid out of the excess over mechanical 
cost brought by an article in limited demand. The publisher, 
too, must be paid, or at least he thinks so, out of this article 
in limited demand. 

For the reasons I have given, it early became a question with 
American publishers how, in the absence of an international 
copyright law, they were to avoid suicidal competition over 
the works of foreign authors. At that time,—say thirty-five 
years ago,—there were so few publishers that it was compar- 
atively easy to agree upor methods. As I am often questioned 
about these methods, I suppose you may care to know them. 

Their first agreement was,—roughly speaking,—that no one 
should reprint a foreign book after another had done so. So 
they began to compete for the first printing of each foreign 
book, buying early proof sheets from England in order to 
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publish a book here as soon as it should appear there, and, of 
course, before any rival here could get it on to the market. 
But it was not practicable always to buy advance sheets. 
Hosts of books by untried authors, and some uncertain books 
of tried authors, were too risky to buy, and were still open to 
competition, and when copies came over, two or more houses 
might begin printing them at once, and all but the one first 
ready would lose, or else would violate the agreement. It be- 
came necessary, then, in the case of such books to decide own- 
ership in advance. It was soon arranged that,—other things 
even,—in the absence of an agreement with the author, the book 
should be left to him who first publicly announced his inten- 
tion of printing it, and that there might be no dispute as to 
what was a sufficient announcement, it came to be agreed that 
the announcement should be made in the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, which was, some thirty or forty years ago, the leading 
literary daily in New York, and now under a new administra- 
tion is happily striving for its old dominion. But if copies of 
a promising English book came here, the day after the steamer 
arrived, there might appear simultaneous announcements of it 
by several publishers. Who was to have the priority then? 
This question led some houses to establish agents in Eng- 
land who should arrange for safe books, and send in advance 
of publication the names of all books that they could hear of 
from publishers and printers, and these names were announced. 
So far was this carried that forthcoming American copies of 
books, whose titles were learned in England, were sometimes an- 
nounced as “in press” by one American publisher, when an- 
other already had contracted for them. Even more, the titles 
of some American copyright books that had already appeared 
here and received some attention in England, were sometimes 
sent over from England with a batch of English titles by 
agents there, and inadvertently announced as in press here by 
one house, after another house had already published them. 
The houses that made their announcements in this sweeping 
way did not print a fifth part of the books they announced, and 
yet their announcements prevented other houses from taking up 
the books. Moreover, this‘enterprising method of announce- 
ment was a game that all could play at. So it became neces- 
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sary to modify it. Consequently one great house refused to 
recognize any announcement that was not made with the book 
actually in hand here. Soon another point was set up, that 
when one house had taken the risk of introducing an unknown 
author, that house should have the first right to reprint the 
author’s subsequent books, even if the author, indifferent to 
the service done him in his first book, should sell advance 
sheets of later books elsewhere, the claimant, of course, assum- 
ing the contracts of the buyer. Thus through self interest, 
backed up by considerable clear insight and not a little open- 
ness of spirit, there gradually grew up quite a code of custom 
which, as custom always has been, was a primitive makeshift 
for legislation. 

It was called “ The Courtesy of the Trade.” Its total effect 
was to stimulate the making of contracts with foreign authors, 
and it is safe to say that while it lasted—for about the last 
twenty-five years of our first century as a nation—most American 
publishers acted, as the same ones act still, very much as they 
would have had to if there had been an international copy- 
right law. But, for reasons which I shall soon explain, the 
“Courtesy of the Trade” was broken down about ten years 
ago. While it lasted there were defects and miscarriages 
enough, but British authors of any consequence generally had 
their rights here, although in a lame way, and American 
authors did not have to compete with them on unequal terms. 

Now note this tremendously significant fact. Those twenty- 
five years of virtual international copyright—say from 51 to 
*76—were by all manner cf odds, the best twenty-five years of 
American literature. 

This proof from experience regarding the beneficent effect 
of even a makeshift for international copyright is confirmed 
by asecond proof from experience with another substitute. I 
mean Stage-right, which foreign authors have here by a quirk of 
law. Our judicial decisions treat a foreigner’s manuscript as his 
own property, just as they treat his watch, and in the same 
way they prevent the taking of any liberties with it. As you 
have no right to learn the time from a foreigner’s watch with- 
out his consent, so you have no right to learn any fact from 
his manuscript without his consent. If he sees fit to make 
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you acquainted with anything that the manuscript contains by 
any means other than parting with it or a copy of it, ‘you can- 
not get more than he sees fit to give you. You cannot copy it 
even from memory unless he permits. Hence a play or opera 
can be acted, so long as the text and score are not published, 
without the author losing his right to restrain the making of 
copies. As a consequence, some of the most popular for- 
eign plays and operas have been produced here solely under 
license of their creators and upon payment of royalty. Thus 
writers for the stage are reaping, from a judicial decision, 
the same benefits of international copyright, that writers of 
books had from the old “Courtesy of the Trade.” Now 
note the effect! The theatre is in a flourishing condi- 
tion while the book-trade is languishing, and American authors 
can make vastly more money out of plays than out of books. 
Our people spend more money on the theatre probably 
twenty times over, than they do on books. Those who object 
to giving a dollar and a half for a book that will last, think 
nothing of giving it for a single evening at the theatre. And 
yet there is no ery that the foreign author of a play must be 
pillaged, that our people may have their drama cheap. And 
the stage is flourishing while books are not.* 

The old “Trade Courtesy,” beneficial as it was, depended 
upon the voluntary and informal consensus of a small body of 
men, a body, too, exceptional in being in constant contact with 
letters. Of course such a state of affairs was in very unstable 
equilibrium. The miracle is not so much that a set of estab- 
lished houses and one or two seeking establishment by the 
same methods should respect each others rights mutually con- 
ceded, as that for so long a period, no new comers should 
attack the salutary monopolies those houses had helped each 
other build. Any fool could make money, for a few years 


* Since I made these statements we have had what I assume to be 
an illustration, in this very particular, of the way Nature always 
works her revenges. Sarah Bernhardt lately played Theodora in New 
York. The ‘book of the play” was merely a summary of it. To 
have given the exact words would have vitiated the stage-right. 
Therefore it seems fair to assume that it was our lack of an interna- 
tional copyright law which put it out of the power of nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the audience to follow the play. 
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at least—and that is a long way ahead fora fool to look— 
by reprinting George Eliot, or Charles Reade, or many other 
books, and the miracle is that for so many years, no fool, not 
to say no sharp man without standing to lose, did not do it. 
An occasional spasmodic attempt was made, but the regular 
publisher at once reduced his prices to the ruination point and 
the attempt was short lived. Conditions favorable to such 
attempts were ripening, however, and about 1876 they ma- 
tured. 

The code of “ Trade Courtesy,” evolved some ten years prior 
to the civil war, had been protected from outsiders by the diver- 
sion of industry and attention incident to the war. But after 
its close, the progress of manufactures, unhealthily stimulated 
by the protective tariff, in time led to gluts in the paper mills 
as in everything else but America’s chief legitimate industries 
—agriculture and mining. By the early seventies, paper- 
makers, pressznakers, type-founders, for the sake of getting 
rid of their surplus wares were ready to trust almost any 
adventurer who came along; and the growth of railroads 
and of mail facilities made the transportation of floods of 
pamphlets without covers a very easy thing. Under these 
conditions, an adventurer in Chicago, who has since failed, 
made more of a success in cheap piracy than had ever been 
made before, by using a second time the type of the continued 
foreign stories in his weekly paper, for reprinting them 
in pamphlet form. About the same time, the proprietors of 
some of the New York weeklies, and of the Sunday editions of 
the dailies, began to dothe same. These reprinters of novels in 
the well known flat quarto pamphlet, paid no respect to the old 
courtesy of the trade among the publishers, or to the rights of 
foreign authors. Harper’s Franklin Square Library was an 
exception to this, which I shall explain presently. A crop of 
new publishers arose on strictly piratical principles, and they 
were not restricted to the pamphlet series, but some of them 
went into wholesale piracy in bound books. 

The profits which British authors had been deriving from 
their legitimate publishers in America, fell to virtually nothing. 
Under the competition of these floods of stolen goods, the sale 
of books by American authors fell off two-thirds. How many 
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people were going to pay a dollar and a-half for a book by 
Howells when they could get one by Norris or Hardy for twenty 
cents ¢ 

Now it may naturally be asked why, if the pirates could 
make money publishing in this way, the authorized publishers 
could not. In the first place, only one of the pirates has made 
money. The others have all or nearly all, failed, most of them at 
least twice. But selling books at ruinous prices that pay authors 
nothing, has of course stopped the sale of books at remunerative 
prices that do pay authors, just as effectually as if the pirates 
had made money. They failed because of a fallacy. For reasons 
given earlier, a book usually retails at four or five times the 
cost of paper, printing, and binding. This fact has been stig- 
matized by people who do not understand the necessity of 
it, as a fraud on the public, and one philanthropist appeared 
as the defender of the public against the extortions of the 
publishers. He said, substantially: “ Why, these vampires 
are bleeding the public to the extent of three or four hundred 
per cent. One hundred per cent. or fifty per cent. ought 
to be enough for any man. Five per cent. is enough fora 
dealer in flour or metal, why should people have to pay more 
for its intellectual and spiritual food than for its gross material 
necessities? Go to! I will change all this.” And elaborate 
circulars were issued to that general effect. Now this phi- 
lanthropist saw, in the first place, that about forty per cent. 
of the retail price of a book was going to the wholesale 
dealer and the retailer; or rather to the wholesale dealer, 
the retailer, and the customer, for, as you all know, the 
customer generally gets twenty per cent. of it now-a-days. - So 
this philanthropist’s first step was to say that he would save the 
reader the forty per cent. by having nothing to do with the 
jobber and retailer, but would deal with his readers direct. 
Then he knew that he would not pay anything to the author, 
so that saved him ten per cent. more, and he had got his price 
reduced fifty per cent. already. Well, he managed to get it a 
good deal lower still; but we need not follow him further 
before noticing the fallacies in what he had already done. 
He had left out the fact that the customer was used to a 
reduction from any price named. This had become so on 
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account of the foolish competition of the regular publishers 
in giving discounts to their customers, until at last the retailers 
got so much discount that they began giving it away to the 
readers, in competing for their custom. Our philanthropist 
also forgot that the fifty per cent. which he had cut off, up to 
the point when we left him, also included the packing and 
transportation. His third fallacy was that he could get along 
without the wholesale dealer and retailer, and he soon found 
that after all, out of his greatly reduced price, he had to allow 
the dealers discounts and to pay transportation. But perhaps 
the most important item that he left out was the vast uncertainty 
of the business—the fact that I explained earlier, that prices have 
got to be high enough to allow four books out of five to pay no 
profit. It was true that he reduced this uncertainty to a minimum 
by mainly taking books that other publishers had already had 
the risk of proving successful, and letting their failures alone. 
But even in that case, he had to meet their competition, for 
they, of course, lowered their prices, even to a loss, rather than 
submit to having another take the fruit that they had grown. 
But not only had the philanthropist left the author out of 
account, but apparently he had left the printer out too, and the 
paper maker and binder as well. For he failed, largely in debt 
to them all. 

The same story, with variations in detail is true, I believe, of 
all the pirates but one, though some of them have apparently 
been put on their legs again, even more than once, generally by 
some glutted paper maker whom they have saved out of the 
wreck, and who finds a handy means of getting rid of his super- 
fluous product in the indirect selling of large masses of books 
and pamphlets at about the cost of the paper in them. Whether 
author, printer, binder, and the other creditors of the so-called 
publisher are paid, is, of course, none of the paper-maker’s 
affair. 

But the American trade in books of general literature— 
books outside of the literature of knowledge and of picture 
books and toy books and fancy editions, has been killed. Not 
only has the revenue of foreign authors from America been de- 
stroyed, but, in nature’s strange revenge, the revenue of Amer- 
ican authors has gone with it to an extent that makes literature, 
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independently of journalism or other distractions, at a desperate 
disadvantage in America. 

I said that one of the pirates has made money, and in con- 
nection with this fact I promised to explain why none of the 
regular publishers established before him and connected with 
the very authors whom he pirated, could make money by his 
methods. It is obvious, of course, that other things even, as 
they paid the authors, and he did not, he could sell at lower 
prices than they. That would be somewhat offset, however, by 
their being supplied by the author with early proofs of a book 
and so being able to publish it a few days before the pirate. But 
this on the other hand was something of an advantage to him, 
because the regular publisher gets the book well advertised by 
the time the competing edition is ready, and so saves the pirate 
that expense, and people have learned to wait for the cheap edi- 
tion. But we have yet to speak of the pirate’s main advan- 
tage which is that he can lay hands on the authors of all the 
regular publishers, while each regular publisher restricts him. 
self to his own authors. This enables the pirate to issue a vastly 
better collection than any regular publisher can. Probably no 
one of you begins to appreciate the commercial value of 
a series like the Seaside Library, for instance, as distinct 
from the same books straggling independently. It’s the 
old story of the faggot and the single sticks. Each book 
contains a list advertising all the others. When the issue is 
regular, people get in the habit of looking for the books in a 
series instead of buying books not in it, and moreover, the pos- 
tal law gives to publications thus issued periodically, the benefit 
of the same cheap postage that applies to magazines and 
weekly papers. But a special point here, is, that for these 
reasons, dealers will order in advance a quantity of each book 
that is to appear in a series, irrespective of what the book 
may be. Now of course each dealer will prefer the best series 
—the one containing most of the best books, and will neglect 
the other collections. The public acts in the same way. If 
Appleton publishes a series and a reader asks for “ A daughter 
of Heth” in it, he wont find it, because Wm. Black’s works 
are published by Harper, and Appleton and Harper respect 
each other’s rights and the rights of each other’s authors. 
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Similarly, if the reader asks for “Cometh up as a Flower” in 
the Franklin Square Library, he wont find it, because Rhoda 
Broughton is published by Appleton. But if the reader asks 
for both books in the Seaside Library, he will find both there, 
because the publisher of the Seaside Library respects no right 
of Appleton, or Harper, or Wm. Black, or Rhoda Broughton, 
and consequently he has a better series than either of the other 
publishers, and his series pays well while theirs does not. 

Other collections to include everything, have been attempted 
and failed, while the Seaside has succeeded, simply because it 
was earliest in the field in New York and was pushed with an 
energy that left all competitors to defeat. Some collections 
like the Franklin Square Library, for instance, are issued by 
publishers who do respect authors’ rights and therefore can- 
not include everything, but they are kept up more for the sake 
of holding on to connections and not losing a visible place 
in the field, than because there is profit enough in them to 
make them worth while. 

[ trust it is now plain to you, how, although American publish- 
ers once did, as some do still, respect foreign authors’ rights and 
did not steal their books to compete at the prices of stolen 
goods with books of American authorship, it has naturally 
come about, in the absence of a copyright law, that success 
should largely depend upon not respecting foreign authors’ 
rights, and so seriously damaging our own authors’ rights. 

There is still another feature of this wholesale cheap piracy, 
that is of perhaps more importance than any feature I have yet 
explained. That is, the vast quantity and consequent poor 
average quality of it. Before these cheap libraries appeared, 
only such books were published as, for some reason, could be 
expected to pay author as well as publisher. But the libraries 
have flooded the country with stuff that under healthy condi- 
tions would not justify reprinting,—books that were undoubt- 
edly published in England at their authors’ expense by hack pub- 
lishers. The reason for this is, that the series must appear regu- 
larly like a magazine. Unless it does, it is not entitled to cheap 
postage, and it will disappoint its customers. Nothing is more 
fatal to a periodical publication of any kind than irregularity 
of appearance. So these cheap series, to keep up regular and 
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rapid publication, at times when good authors were infertile, 
have had to fill in with poor ones, and even with forgotten 
ones. And all this, of course, is in competition with authors 
of merit—authors prepared to instruct on living questions, and 
above all, authors prepared to make their theme our own 
society’s needs and hopes. 

Authorship at best is an ill-paid pursuit. Most of its rewards 
are in glory ; and, in modern life, fervid and ingenuous souls can 
find many other avenues to glory, even outside of the old ones 
marked by the sword and the cross. What wonder then that 
in the state of affairs I have depicted, the quiet paths of 
authorship are less and less sought by able men ¢ 

The question is then, plainly enough it seems to me, not merely, 
are we to have an international copyright law because we want to 
do justice to the men in other lands who have laid us under 
the heaviest obligations that any one portion of mankind can 
lay upon the rest, but it is a more selfish question, or at least a 
more patriotic question—and patriotism is after all but the 
largest form of selfishness—whether we are going to have an 
international copyright law in order that we may have a 
national literature. 

The demand for international copyright has been resisted by 
those who are solicitious for what they are pleased to call the 
interests of American industry, that is the industry of Ameri- 
ean mechanics. The industry of American authors is not 
covered by their philanthropy. 

Every time the matter has been up for discussion, just as 
every time free trade or an honest dollar has been up for 
discussion, the well known how! has gone up from Philadelphia. 
When the senate committee on patents was listening to argu- 
ments on this subject in the spring of ’86, a petition was sent 
against it in charge of representative walking-delegates from 
that city, which contained the names of ten times as many 
printers, paper makers, and binders as ever had had a dollar’s 
interest in a reprinted work. All professed to be interested, yet 
most of them were manufacturers of blank books and other 
stationery, or proprietors of job printing offices that seldom got 
beyond a bill-head or a cireular. Yet all these people were 
claiming that an international copyright law, at least one that 
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should not require that all books sold here should be manufac- 
tured here, would destroy their means of support. There 
are hosts of people, especially in that favored centre 
of the manufacturing interest, who are seized with a frenzy 
whenever the cry is raised that America is to have the benefit 
of foreign labor, or even of foreign capital. 

The sober truth is that but a very small portion of even the 
paper and printing interest of the country would be affected 
by the removal from American soil of all reprinting of books 
copyrighted in foreign countries. The newspaper offices of 
New York alone would more than equal the whole industries 
affected, and I incline to believe that any two of the largest 
offices would. 

On the other hand, consider the collossal importance of the 
development of our national literature which would offset the 
trifling disadvantages that even unrestricted international copy- 
right would bring. 

There now seems no immediate chance however, for an un- 
restricted measure. It takes a pretty sanguine soul to hope for 
even one restricting manufacturing to this country, and if such 
a one were to pass, itis doubtful if other nations would reciprocate 
so that it could stand here. Such a restricted measure would, 
of course, necessitate the expense of doing the type work twice 
—both abroad and here—and our Philadelphia friends are clam- 
oring that even the engraving shall be done twice, and this 
double expense must of course be paid by the people. Yet 
the very loudest clamorers for this burden on the people, are 
also the loudest clamorers for leaving the foreign author to be 
robbed and our own author to be left to the competition of 
stolen goods, in order that the same dear psople whom they 
want to make pay for duplicate type-setting and duplicate en- 
graving, may have their books cheap. Verily labor with a big 
L, not to speak of demagoguery with a big D, is a good ad- 
vocate of help to the needy ! 

It is claimed by the opponents of international copyright, 
that it is not a natural right which a country is bound to pro- 
tect, even in an alien, as it would his person or his personal 
belongings, but that it is a right made by law and not exist- 
ent until the law makes it. Though this is quite the popular 
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shape of the discussion, no real authority, on either side, admits 
its validity in this shape. There are, as most of you know, two 
schools of authorities, one of whom would claim that all rights 
are, in a sense, natural—copyright as well as any other—and 
that the law, so far as it goes, merely recognizes and protects 
natural rights; while the other school claims that there are no 
natural rights, and that man has no rights except those created 
by law—that the function of law is not the recognition of 
abstract principles, but has to do simply with the practical 
question whether the greatest good of the greatest number will 
be promoted by any piece of concrete legislation or adjudication. 
Now in the light of recent knowledge, these two old-time 
conflicting opinions, between natural rights and legal rights, 
like many similar pairs of opinions, look very much like the 
two sides of the same shield. If you admit evolution and 
admit rights—natural or legal—all rights which conform with 
evolution must be natural rights. On the other hand, what is 
the claim that a right which you propose to make legal is for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, but an admission 
that it is in conformity with the course of evolution, and is 
therefore natural? In fact, in the modern view, until it seems 
demonstrated that a right is natural, there is not much thought 
of making it legal. We simply study the indications of evolu- 
tion, and try to confirm them by law. 

Now what has been the course of discovery so far regard- 
ing property rights? Very early it was found that a society 
cannot develop without securing to every man the result of 
his labor when applied to material things. The bow or boat 
the savage makes must be his own. From the recognition of 
that fact, civilization begins, and there is no rational line to 
be drawn between a savage’s right to have only whom he 
pleases use his bow, and an author’s right to have only whom 
he pleases read his book. Some time back, I called an interna- 
tional copyright law perhaps the most significant step in civiliza- 
tion. - I did so because it is the acknowledgment of the most 
abstract right yet recognized by law, and it is also the most 
altruistic of acknowledgments. Primitive intelligence recog- 
nizes rights only in material things. Later, are recognized 
rights in ideas applied to material things and they are protec 














bod stage of civilization than it protects the property of strangers. 


persons as yourselves, and to explain it was one of the chief 
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ted by patent laws. It is a still later step to recognize rights 
in such immaterial things as combinations of words. There 
are plenty of writers and speakers to-day who are not civilized 
enough to do that. Moreover, the rights of strangers are never 
recognized by barbarians. They do not even generally respect 
a stranger’s right to his own person. A community protects 
the material property of its own citizens at a much earlier 











Domestic patent laws preceded international patent laws. 
Domestic copyright laws have preceded international copy- 
right laws. All civilized nations have domestic copyright laws, 
and all but one have international copyright laws, and in that 
one, whenever such a law is proposed, plenty of its writers 
and legislators proclaim the ancient right of pillage of the 
foreigner, in order that the native may have his property cheap. 
The great nation not yet civilized beyond such doctrines, is 
ours ! 

I have before alluded to a very significant fact, and I know 
that of which I speak. Our most active agitators against in- 
ternational copyright include the most active agitators against 
international trade, and-ageinst-an-honest-dottar. 

I hope I have, even if at the risk of boring you, done some- 
thing to show you the vast importance of this question of 
international copyright, and its difficulties. It is of the utmost 
moment that such a question shall be well understood by such 

















motives that led me here. 

Another strong impulse however was one of pure affection 
for this spot, and of desire to contribute anything from my 
experience that could be useful here. I ventured in the earlier 
portion of this address on considerable of what might be called 
professional advice, and perhaps on some things that might be 
ealled personal. Bear with me while I say a parting word of a 
more intimate nature still. Speaking purely with reference to 



















your happiness and success in life, if my experience is good for 
anything, it will be well for you while you are here and after 
you are gone, often to have one feeling I have not yet named. 
| Love this place! Do not regard it merely as a dead ma- 
chine for turning out young men with academic attainments. 
i 
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Regard it more as an influence that devotes attainments to 
high ends. Such a university as this is no soulless thing. 
No mere mechanical combination, no mere ingenuity, no 
mere fiat could make it. It has had to grow through all 
these generations, and to grow from the labors and sacrifices of 
devoted men. Its traditions are of respect for learning, but 
they are of respect for manhood first. It is the one place of 
all I ever knew where a man’s accidents, however brilliant, are 
subordinated to his essentials, however sober—the one place 
where the democratic phrases of Burns and Jefferson are facts. 
Love it then for these things, but love it more than all be- 
cause its greatest education is the education of the heart. You 
who sit here in its sheltered calm and hear the exultant throbs 
of victory blending into rhythms of music afar off, think it is 
all victory there. But wherever there is a victory, there is a 
defeat. Each one expects to share the triumph. But no one 
may be certain that he will. Out in the world, even amid the 
victories, there are disappointments too; and those who know 
them best tell us that even triumphs are often empty. Those 
who feel the disappointments and emptinesses, and every man 
feels them sometime and too often, know the need of some- 
thing stronger and warmer than mere power of intellect and 
will. Now there is no place where men assemble,—I verily be- 
lieve-—where the heart can so freight itself with those better 
and enduring things, as it can here. This is one place 
where meretricious selfishnesses are torn aside and where men 
really meet face to face. Here you can really know each other, 
here you can really be free from the prejudices that keep 
men apart, and you can grow close together. Work, for none 
can be a man without work, but feel too! Feel the splendid 
traditions which surround you, feel all that is true and spon- 
taneous and generous in each other, and you will take from 
here something that will be a solace and an inspiration all your 
days. 
Henry HOt. 
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Articte I.—THE PECUNIARY VALUE OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. 


For such a title one feels almost compelled to make an apol- 
ogy. Education, the true and large development of manhood, 
is so clearly of supreme worth in itself, that there is incongru- 
ity in estimating it, or any course of discipline which ministers 
to it, by a pecuniary standard. To the frequent charge that col- 
lege training is not, in the sense of fitting a man for business, 
practical, the advocate of liberal education is ordinarily content 
to reply that such is not its aim; that it seeks, rather, the 
higher result of a full grown man, training for any specific 
pursuit being secondary and subsequent. The position has in 
it truth and dignity. It is wise on every proper occasion to 
assert the superiority of man to his activities. He is more than 
a productive force. It is the noble service of the college, in- 
culeating a high conception of man, to counteract the over- 
weening mercantilism of the time ond to lift society out of the 
mire of interests and gains. The whirl of business rapacity is 
something terrible. It drags the boy, just entering his teens, 
away from school, and presses him into a servitude that gener- 
ally precludes any considerable expansion of his being or pleas- 
ure. This is true, not merely of those whom poverty compels, 
but of a very large number actuated by the simple desire to get 
on. It is the office of the college to infuse into life higher and 
broader aims and a nobler spirit. But affirming all this and 
the consequent priceless worth of intellectual training, the 
bearing of college education on a business career is of import- 
ance. For the man made for business by constitution and cir- 
cumstance, it is proper to inquire whether or not college train- 
ing is favorable to efficiency. Many young men go from col- 
lege every year into business. Have they made a mistake in 
tarrying so long at their books? Many more youth every year 
enter business with no such delay. Have they done more 
wisely? It is the affirmation of this Article that college educa- 
tion is promotive of business success ; that, with due allowance 
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for exceptional conditions, such an education will pay the 
young man purposing a business career, for all the time, money, 
and labor necessary to secure it. 

The contrary opinion has the sanction of tradition and general 
acceptance. Our colleges were founded primarily for the three 
learned professions, the predominant impulse being to provide 
an educated ministry. It was believed, that men who were to 
have special charge of the bodies, or souls, or rights of person 
or property of their fellows, should be intellectually trained ; 
but in that day no other functions in society seemed impera- 
tively to demand generous mental equipment. For most peo- 
ple the round of life was narrow and required but limited in- 
telligence. The work to be done was simple, having more 
need of brawn than of brain. That what was necessary for 
public services might be advantageous in private activities was 
an easy inference, but the struggle for existence was too severe 
to admit of its practical recognition, the question how to get 
on better, being excluded by the more pressing inquiry how to 
get on at all. That in such conditions it was often the frail 
boy of the family who was selected for college and professional 
life, is neither so strange nor so absurd as is popularly supposed 
It was a wise economy of social forces. By reason of his phys- 
ical disability, he could be best spared from the severe effort to 
supply the common wants, while a reasonable degree of men- 
tal activity was more conductive to health and longevity than 
the excessive toil of the farm. To send him to college was to 
make the most of him for the general welfare. 

Under such circumstances, the notion that higher education 
is not for the business man became firmly rooted in American 
life. In our day it is an inheritance unthinkingly accepted, 
and fostered by similar conditions among large classes of peo- 
ple, and by the observation of the failure of some men with 
education and of the success of some men without it. But this 
inference is from very limited data. Large success in business 
is the exception, while the failures of one kind or another are 
surprisingly numerous, but the ratio of failures to success 
among educated men is without doubt smaller than among un- 
trained men. Education may not prevent failure, but it 
does not cause it. Lack of intellectual training is often the 
source of defeat. 
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It may be admitted that a college course may create a taste 
for something else than business and draw a man away from it. 
Such a result is incidental to the influence of the college in 
opening to him a higher range of life. Without disqualifying 
nim this may moderate a man’s ambition and energy in business. 
Content with lower business attainment, he may find his good 
in something higher, but this does not affect the proposition 
that for a young man who adheres to his purpose to enter 
business, college life affords valuable pecuniary advantages. 
There is money in it. 

The world of organized productive forces is a vast one, and 
inconceivably vast is the outcome of their ceaseless operation. 
The practical question of the young man on the threshold of 
tife is, how much can I offer, what service can I render, by 
which to command for myself and my own, my share, a liberal 
share, of all the products of human effort throughout the earth. 
The short question is, can I render such services as the world 
calls for? Can I render those higher services which command 
the larger rewards ¢ 

The answer to these personal inquiries is in the answer to 
two general questions, viz: what is the nature of those higher 
services which the world calls for, and what are the qualifica- 
tions necessary to render them ? 

Not to lose ourselves in generalities, it may be well to con- 
sider the testimony of a man of affairs. A gentleman, who, in 
response to the call of his country, gave up his college course, 
achieved distinction as a general officer in the war, at its close 
entered with limited, if any, pecuniary vantage ground, into 
business, and is now widely known as in charge of one of the 
most important enterprises in the United States, being asked as 
to the financial value of a college training, replied substantially 
as follows: ‘“ When I was a boy, there were in the vicinity of 
my home a number of graduates, who having started as pro- 
fessional men, had for one reason or another left the work of 
their choice and gone into business. Their success was gener- 
ally moderate. Often they did not seem to care about it, find- 
ing their satisfaction in something else. They came to their 
business late, at least in middle life, and there always seemed 
to be more to them than they had use forin their work. The 
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general inference from their experience was, that it was of little 
use for a man to go to college if he was to follow business, and 
that indeed it was probably a disadvantage. But times are 
changed. It is not enough that a man be able to follow a well- 
defined routine ; he must have versatility, range of vision, grasp 
upon the details and the whole of a thing at once; must see the 
matter in wide relations, and have power to conduct many lines 
of activity at the same time. This, only a largely trained mind 
can do, and a college training is worth no end of money to a 
man who wishes to go into business, as distinguished from fol- 
lowing a trade. And so far as I have observed, nothing is 
better for these higher purposes than prolonged courses in Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics.” Then, he gave a surprisingly long 
list of college men in his own acquaintance, who had naturally 
and gradually risen to important administrative positions in 
business, passing right over men who by reason of length of 
service, and command of capital, might seem entitled to the 
higher responsibilities. It was made clear that whatever may 
affect political appointments, it is fitness by reason of superior 
ability to conduct affairs wisely and efficiently, to which men 
from motives of self-interest confide the direction of pecuniary 
enterprises. Then he added, “ There is great clamor for techni- 
eal education, but that is not the principal want. If it were, 
the way is not to pursue long courses in special training. If I 
had to fit a young man for mining, I would not send him up 
here to the Columbia School of Mines, at least not at first. I 
would send him to Yale, and have him take the whole course 
in literature, philosophical and scientific studies, then bring him 
down here, get hold of the best teachers and the right books, 
and master mining in a very short time. Thatis the way I did 
it. I have owned and conducted mines, and found it necessary 
to understand the theory and practice of mining, and I compassed 
the whole thing in the midst of the pressing cares of other lines 
of business.” 

This opinion, important because of the eminence of the gen- 
tleman who gives it, because it considers the matter in its prin- 
cipal relations, and is representative of the views of a large and 
increasing number of men of similar opportunities and standing, 
touches upon the main points involved in this discuseion. An 
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essential one is in the simple statement, “ The times are changed.” 
What sufficed in the days when the inherited and adverse opinion 
arose does so no longer. The business world of to-day is so 
vast in its proportions, so intimate yet so complex in its rela- 
tions, so intense in its spirit, so rapid in its movements, and so 
resistless in its momentum, so uncertain and fluctuating in its 
promise, at one time borne along on ocean tides of prosperity, 
and at another whelmed beneath cyclones of disaster, that the 
contemplation of participating in it may naturally excite solici- 
tude, and should certainly induce prudence. When the farmer 
shod his own oxen, cobbled the shoes of his children, and clothed 
them from the products of his own farm, woven beneath his 
own roof, he was solitary and independent, and life was a simple 
affair. But when he began to employ the shoemaker, the black- 
smith, and the power loom of the factory, he beeame dependent 
on others, and society really began. The application of science 
to the arts in the extensive introduction of machinery in all 
material production, has not only brought about minute division 
of labor in the manufacture and distribution of each particular 
commodity, but has necessitated the division of capital, and its 
direction in large aggregations to the promotion of single but 
immense departments of activity. This extended division of 
labor and capital has multiplied the mutual dependencies of 
each upon all and of all uponeach. The intimacy of association 
afforded by the post office, the railway, and the telegraph, has 
given to these dependencies continental and even international 
breadth, until each line of activity recognizes itself in its sepa- 
rateness, knows its own opportunities, facilities, and laws, yet 
knows also its relation to others, tends to correlation with every 
other, and finds its prosperity conditioned upon the prosperity 
of all. So though immensity and complexity appear at first 
and do indeed marvellously exist, there is yet an equally 
wonderful simplicity and solidarity. It is but the last outcome 
of this order and tendency of things that the recent phenomenon 
known as a “Trust” hasappeared. We have been long familiar 
with corporations, and have been jealous of their power. But 
here is‘a practical incorportion of all the corporations engaged 
in a single line of production or traffic, for the purpose of con- 
trolling the production and the price of a certain commodity 
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throughout the land and world. In treating recently of the oper- 
ation of one of these organizations, a daily paper fittingly en- 
titled its article “Taxing the World.” Of the motives which 
govern such organizations, of the methods of their procedure, 
or of their relation to the general welfare, nothing here is per- 
tinent; but their existence illustrates the widest extension of 
the division of labor and the complete solidarity of human 
activities, as well as the stupendous audacity of enterprise to 
which in these days we have come. 

Now it is possible for a man to get along without much brain 
if he will shovel gravel, or take some handicraft or clerical 
work, which, requiring limited thinking, affords uncertain and 
limited results. But to whatever some may be compelled, such 
service is not a fit object of a young man’s ambition. Busi- 
ness has for its essential idea administration, not routine me- 
chanical activity. Any one who will ally himself significantly, 
with the existing august organization of economic life, will 
find thousands of positions demanding large intellectual power 
and versatility. The mental equipment required is of a high 
order, no mere routine habit of following in the steps of others, 
but ability, while holding clearly to the experience of the past, 
to learn from the present opportunity and adapt itself to new 
conditions with smooth facility. Necessary elements of this 
equipment are a keen and quick discernment of details, firm- 
ness of grasp, breadth of view, the habit of seeing things in 
their larger relations, a cool, sound judgment, a certain mental 
fortitude, that can stand steady and firm against the swaying 
tides of current opinion and feeling, in short, an intellectual 
independence and courage which is the result of consciously 
trained and tried powers. “ But,” says the doubter, “ these 
are the qualities needed in the public spheres of life.” Cer- 
tainly, and in many business relations there is wanted as much 
intellectual breadth and grasp, as in the conduct of a govern- 
ment, as much intellectual insight, energy, and promptitude as 
in the command of an army. There are railroad systems in 
this country, insurance companies, commercial and mercantile 
houses, in the conduct of which as much intellectual power is 
exercised as in the administration of the government of the 
United States. The latter goes on largely according to a cer- 
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tain historic and partisan drift. It receives less than half of 
the attention and ability of the men to whom its conduct is 
entrusted. The other half is expended upon personal and 
partisan affairs. If the government is not carried on in the 
best manner, the evil is little felt. But the personal interests 
of the men who have charge of the colossal business enter- 
prises of the day, are involved in the success of those enter- 
prises, and hence there is a concentration of vigilance and 
power which is at once the admiration and the envy of the 
civil service reformer. The ideal of his hopes is that the 
government shall be conducted by those having it in charge, on 
the same principles and with that singleness of devotion to its 
own proper ends, with which the Mutual, or Equitable, Life 
Insurance Company, or the New York Central, and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads are favored. This comparison is not made 
here in the interest of Civil Service reform, but to suggest 
that if governmental reform is looking to business life for its 
models, the latter certainly is worthy of the highest intellectual 
training that a man may acquire. It is sometimes felt that an 
educated man who does not go into one of the professions, or 
some public service, is throwing away his powers. But posi- 
tions are of dignity according to the power which may be 
beneficently used in them, and it is easy to see that there are 
many business relations which call for as large beneficent power, 
as do political or other public stations. For economic society 
has come to a point, where not only opportunity opens in busi- 
ness for the highest attainments, but where its progress actually 
depends on having the service and leadership of such powers. 
Here and there a defaulter embarrasses or destroys a bank, or 
mercantile house, or some other financial institution, but oftener 
ten such establishments come to ruin for lack of intellectual 
power in those who conduct them. It is not capital, it is not 
labor that are wanting in the economic world, so much as brains 
and character. 

Now this is not an undiscerned state of facts. It is widely 
felt. It has found expression in a demand for a better train- 
ing of men going into the arts. It has given rise to other and 
shorter courses than the traditional classical course of study. 
Institutions, scientific schools, have been started partly under 
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this impulse. But even these are not content with technical 
training, they join with it literary education to a considerable 
extent. But as intimated in the opinion quoted above, they do 
not meet the need in the best manner, because they do not de- 
velop the breadth and versatility demanded in the conduct of 
business. An eminent paper manufacturer, a college graduate 
himself, recently declared that he could get men enough to do 
the details, who knew the processes of making paper. He 
could find skill, but he could find no one to take his own place 
and direct the whole concern, and that his difficulty was the 
general one in the business. But the fact is not peculiar to 
the paper mill. This is the erying want everywhere. In busi- 
ness, as in the professions, there is always room at the top. 
How to get there is the question, and in accordance with im- 
plications already made one interesting example, full of sug- 
gestion and promise may well be given. 

It is that of a young man who inherited an opportunity 
—that is, if he could prove equal to it—to participate in the 
manufacture of certain widely demanded iron products. Most 
boys would not have taken the course which he did to qualify 
‘themselves for it. They would at the age of sixteen or eighteen 
have accepted some clerical position, with the hope that after a 
time, when enough other men should die, their capital would 
place them in a station of control. Instead of that, the gentle- 
man in question fitted himself for and graduated at one of the 
largest colleges in the country. Having gone so far, one might 
have thought him ready to enter gradually into general re- 
lations to the concern. But a scholarly temper of mind wants 
to be thorough in business as elsewhere; accordingly, a few 
weeks after graduation, he went to Sweden to acquire a 
knowledge of all the processes in the manufacture of iron 
related to his own line. Three months he devoted to the 
acquisition of a practical command of the Swedish language. 
Then he began work at the Domnarvfet iron works, the largest 
in Sweden, where he had the opportunity of seeing several 
processes at the same time; he put on old clothes, rolled up his 
sleeves, and worked like a regular laborer, first at a blast 
furnace, then on refining fires, and after that on a steel furnace, 
for several months standing his regular turn as it came, until 
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he had mastered the practical part of iron-making in those 
branches. Spending several weeks in the summer of his second 
year in visiting iron works in various parts of Sweden, he 
returned in the fall and continued work at Domnarvfet. In 
October he entered the Royal School of Mines at Stockholm asa 
special student. Here he attended lectures and worked in the 
laboratory, where there was every facility for careful and 
extensive training in metallurgical chemistry. The specialties of 
which he availed himself, were in metallurgy in iron and steel, 
and general metallurgy under very able instructors. In the 
spring, when the course in the School of Mines was completed, 
he went with the graduating class with whom he had been 
associated, to some extensive iron works, where the Swedish 
government provides facilities for practical work of various 
kinds, and where the students have the instruction not only of 
one or more of the professors of the School of Mines, but also 
of several practical men, who are engaged in that department of 
government, known as the [ron and Steel Association. Remain- 
ing at those works about two months, at the close of June, two 
years after college graduation, he finished his practical work in 
Sweden. Several weeks were then spent in Germany among 
iron works in the Rhine provinces, and a short time in France. 
And now, in less than a decade after graduating at college, this 
young man is one of five directors of a company whose capital 
is one million and a half dollars; he has especial charge of all 
its several rolling mills, and does the purchasing of the company, 
besides having a great deal of oversight and work which 
naturally connects itself with the central office. 

In answer to an inquiry he writes, “There is no doubt, but 
that the thorough training which I received in college was of 
the greatest importance to me in preparing to deal with the 
many and weighty questions, which are coming to me in every 
day business life. Iam sure that that training has made me 
capable of grasping with greater ease, and I hope more 
intelligently, subject matter of all kinds, than I believe I could 
have done with any other training.” 

To any one reading this account, it will occur that this 
young man was exceptionally fortunate in that he had money 
enough to procure all this education. But so long as about 
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one-third of our college students are dependent on their own 
earned resources, and this third seem to gain as much from 
college as those more generously furnished, this appears to be 
only a convenience, not an essential advantage. And after the 
completion of the college course, any one will have little 
difficulty in studying any art or business, and at the same time 
earning his living, if he will roll up his sleeves and not be too 
fastidious to encounter dirt and toil. On the other hand this 
young man’s pecuniary expectations were a temptation, to 
which many yield, to exempt himself from all hardship 
either in study or work. The excellence of his example is in 
his use of his money not to relieve himself from work, but to 
enhance his power for it. He was not content to be made by 
circumstances, but to render favoring conditions triumphant. 
The most splendid thing in it all, was his noble self-restraint 
from that impatient and fatal haste to begin, to begin prema- 
turely, to begin without preparation, which in so many cases 
results in only disappointment. To begin unprepared is to 
end defeated. Years ago the boy of fourteen or sixteen 
counted a seven years’ apprenticeship in the learning of a 
trade an excellent opportunity. In these days he may take 
three years for preparatory studies, four years in college, and 
in two more, master an entire business of an hundred-fold more 
significance than any handicraft ever was. With such 
prospects is it wise to slight either the general or technical 
training? The instance given above is an effective answer. But 
the prejudice against classical education in relation to common 
affairs is so inveterate and persistent, that it may be well to 
observe how directly it bears upon them. 

It is not pretended that the youth just out of college has all 
the mental equipment that has been indicated as desirable ; 
but his mind has been so exercised that it may be fairly 
expected to attain such equipment with maturity in the 
exigencies of life. It is strange that it is so generally assumed 
that a proper training for an activity is only that activity itself. 
Men do not reason so in regard to anything else. It is merely 
@ convenient plea against classical study. Here are young men 
in New Haven, trotting for miles every day. One might infer 
that they are preparing to follow a life of trotting; but they 
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are not even training for a foot race. They are planning to 
beat Harvard next summer in a boat race at New London. 
This is a part of their regimen, affording them something 
which their regular practice with the oar does not. So there 
may be something in Latin and Greek for the mind that is going 
to sell goods. If running is good for rowing, study may be 
good for trading. 

In considering the bearing of college on business habits, it is 
to be seen as a life, and not merely as the performance of a 
round of tasks. Entering college, the youth comes into 
intimate connection with highly trained men as instructors, and 
with a large number of minds like his own in process of rapid 
development. A characteristic of this life is intensity. There 
exists a wide-awake alertness of mind, which, continued for four 
years under exhilarating influences, becomes a habit. The 
intellectual temper becomes tense and strong, a priceless 
endowment for the exigencies of coming years. In a large 
college the association of the student is with minds from every 
part of the land, of every variety and tendency of thought, so 
that he gains an insight into the quality and drift of the men 
who are to be active during his period of action, and a subtle 
sympathy with the life in which he is always to mingle, which 
will be of immense, yet almost unthought of use, to him 
in all his business career. The college puts one en rapport 
with specimen minds; a very important matter in practical 
exigencies. There is no intimacy like college intimacy, and 
no better opportunity for seeing to the bottom of human 
nature. 

Closely related to this is the deeper knowledge of our modern 
civilization which is gained by the study of ancient languages 
and literature. Ours is not an original civilization. Three 
great streams have flowed together to form the river on which 
we are borne along. The Semitic, through the Bible, and the 
Greek and the Roman, through their respective literatures. 
By the study of these one gets bathed in the current of things. 
The study of language, even the study of words, is the study 
of thoughts, and the elementary study of the ancient languages 
does more to initiate one into the inherited and settled notions 
of our civilization than can be done in any other way. If @ 
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man is going to mingle with the world, his judgments will be 
the more sound, if he have a keen sense of the underlying 
forces of the entire body of social life. 

It is another bearing of this kind of study and life that it 
emancipates one from inherited prepossessions. It relieves 
the mind wonderfully of its burden of prejudices, and ren- 
ders it open to enlightenment, and hospitable towards truth 
and knowledge from all quarters. The youth coming with his 
home and village notions is rid of them, and not so much sup- 
plied with new ones as freed from the tyranny of any. What 
carn be better for a business man than to be ready to receive 
a new fact and adapt himself to it. Thus he makes facts his 
servants. Facility of adaptation is one secret of success. 

Another practical outcome of discipline is the possession of 
one’s own faculties, the ability to direct intellectual force where 
one will. This affords safe confidence in one’s own mental 
operations and sets him free from the methods of the past and 
of the judgment of others. This independence and courage 
are necessary in the higher functions of business, and particu- 
larly in those exciting crises, when so many lose their heads 
and their fortunes at the same time. In such exigencies the 
level headed man finds the time of others’ trial the time of his 
triumph. He converts perils into opportunity. 

But turning from the general influences of college life let it 
be observed, that the studies pursued exercise the mind in 
just those ways in which it is called to act in the conduct of 
affairs, and some of the studies furnish important knowledge 
for every day use. Look at the study of language. With what 
contempt the question is asked, “Of what use is Latin or 
Greek to the dry goods clerk?’ The answer is te train him in 
just that kind of thinking which he is asked to do constantly 
in business. It is often alleged that the study of language 
exercises the memory, but leaves the reasoning powers in abey- 
ance. Nothing can be farther from the truth. The memory 
holds certain data, but the principal mental activity in translat- 
ing one language into another is the judgment. There is a 
constant observing of details and the drawing of inferences. 
This is done too in the realm of probabilities, such as the mind 
handles in ordinary affairs. For instance, the first sentence of 
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Caesar’s Commentaries contains twenty-one words, in determin- 
ing what part of speech each of these is, there are twenty-one 
acts of judgment. In fixing their meaning, as many more. 
There are seven nouns. In affirming the kind of each of these, 
its declension, gender, number, person, case, agreement, and 
the rule applicable, there are eight judgments, making for the 
seven nouns fifty-six judgments. There are nine adjectives 
and pronouns, each involving the same number of acts, mak- 
ing seventy-two judgments. There are three verbs, in deter- 
mining the kind of each of which, its voice, mood, tense, per- 
son, number, agreement, and rule there are eight judgments, 
making twenty-four in all. The single preposition requires 
three more. So that in translating this short sentence, in 
gathering the details and putting them together, the mind per- 
forms more than two hundred acts of the judgment, the most 
used function of the intellect in ordinary life. This is nice 
and exacting work too, one cannot get on with a partial view 
of details or an erring inferring power. One detail omitted, 
one erroneous inference, and the translation is faulty. And if 
three lines require more than two hundred acts,—and if the pro- 
cess were closely analyzed there would appear many more—to 
read the four books, which constitute a small portion of what 
is required for admission to college, will involve more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand such mental acts. And when the 
amount of this kind of study in college is considered, can 
any training, more effective in fitting the mind for ordinary 
uses than this, be suggested? The youth in his studies per- 
forms ten thousand times more mental acts of this common 
sort, than does the youth during the same period in business. 
There is no comparison in the measure of gymnastic drill re- 
ceived in the two spheres of action. “Of what use is the 
study of Latin to a dry goods clerk?’ It is to train him more 
vigorously than actual service can, make him a superior clerk, 
and enable him to rise from clerkship to mastership. A single 
fact will illustrate the case. 

The proprietor of one of the largest dry goods houses any 
where advertised for a clerk. At the suggestion of a friend, a 
young man, recently graduated, applied for the situation and 
was refused. His adviser meeting the merchant said; “ You 
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did not take my young friend into your store.” “No! I don’t 
want any college boys round me. They know too much of 
everything else, and too little about work. They may be very 
nice fellows but they aren’t good for anything.” To this frank 
and frequent utterance the other replied, “I think you are 
mistaken. Your statement is not based on experience, and now, 
as a favor to myself, I would like to have you take this young 
man on trial for three months. It will cost you nothing, it 
will give him a good chance and may disprove your opinion.” 
“Very well,” said the merchant, “send him along ; I will give 
him a trial.” The young man went, began work at the bot- 
tom, took hold of the boy’s end of it, and did whatever came 
to hand for the time agreed upon. Then a bargain was made 
for the future and in less than a year, this distrusted graduate 
had gone up through all the necessary steps, and was placed in 
charge of the department of silks. “ And now,” said the 
merchant, “I have learned something; it is not necessary for a 
boy to begin as a clerk at sixteen. If he spend his youth in 
college, he can master the business more readily and thoroughly 
and reach a higher point in it at the age of twenty-three than 
in the ordinary way. This young man has gone right above 
men whom I have had in my employ for years, since they were 
lads. Hereafter give me college boys for clerks.” 

But other studies are just as effective gymnastics in different 
ways. Mathematics compels severer and longer processes, and 
develops the power of vigorous sustained thinking, which is 
necessary in the larger activities, and in the more trying situa- 
tions and crises of business life. The regimen found in physi- 
cal science is equally helpful in the same direction. It brings 
the mind into immediate contact with the world of fixed laws, 
and naturally dispels the fatal reliance on chance. It also fur- 
nishes the student with the elements helpful to the entrance 
upon any technical training for the mechanical pursuits. 

To many, even of those who study it, psychology seems 
wholly unrelated to practical affairs. The notion is singularly 
shallow. Without some metaphysical acumen, many matters 
of thought, literature, and life are closed toa man. The study 
is the gymnastic for subtle and close thinking. It affords the 
materials for a sound knowledge of human nature. Psychol- 
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ogy is the science of man, of his motives, passions, modes of 
thought. The mastery of it furnishes one with the general 
principles, under which all his concrete observation is to be 
brought for practical generalization. This is of inestimable im- 
portance to the man who is to deal with his fellows. 

Political economy is the science of business. It deals with 
the facts of business, its laws, and forces. It trains men to 
study and observe the economic situation, to make wise and 
safe generalizations, which are the security of men engaged in 
traffic or production. This is a peculiarly attractive branch of 
investigation, but one in which grave liability to error exists, 
Tt is so easy to be superficial, to leave out of view elements im- 
portant in any given problem, that one needs to be well prac- 
ticed in the work of inquiry, in order to arrive at his conclusions 
independently and solidly. When he can do this he is a king 
in the realm of finance. The study affords discipline in think- 
ing in a peculiar sphere, and furnishes the mind with general 
laws needful for guidance in it. 

The study of history will give the business mind breadth 
and foresight, a large way of looking at things. Here isa 
power of seeing what the many do not, and having therefore 
an advantage over them. A man needs to take into consider- 
ation the whole world. Things outside of the path of a man’s 
business continually occur to make themselves felt within it. 
Nothing like the study of history, especially in connection with 
political economy, will give a man such a living sense of the 
solidarity of mankind. This is fundamental to foresight. Hon. 
David A. Wells notes the fact that the opening of the Suez canal 
destroyed millions of capital invested in sailing vessels employed 
in the carrying trade to the East. A largely thoughtful mind 
will anticipate such effects from movements going on at various 
times, and not only save but make a fortune. The careful 
reader of history will be wise. 

There is a power of address which comes with culture—not 
solely of value in public life. It is a great attainment to be 
able to put the case effectively in business as well as at the bar 
or on the platform. It is worth spending time to acquire. It 
is however largely the incidental outcome of intellectual pur- 


suits. 
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Thus far attention has been directed to the intellectual equip- 
ment for a business life which is furnished by college training. 
But it also forms moral character which is of no less practical 
value. True, many imagine that college is a dangerous place, 
exposing the young man to exceptional temptations. The in- 
ference is from single instances of moral downfall, often sensa- 
tionally reported. The mayor of a large city testifies that one 
in four of the youth that come from the country into business 
make shipwreck of character and happiness. According to the 
observation of college life, not one in fifteen within its influ- 
ences falls to such a depth. There is no safer transition from 
the boyhood’s home to the conflicts of the world than through 
the portals of a University. Students are a picked class. As 
a rule they are of excellent parentage, and constitute a body for 
reciprocal influences upon each other of exceptionally high 
order. Withdrawn from most of the temptations which assail 
youth in other lines of activity, they are guarded against their 
own peculiar temptations by a high public opinion among them- 
selves, by the personal influence of the scholarly Christian gen- 
tlemen who instruct them, by the organization and steady de- 
mand of regular duties, and by the religious agencies in constant 
operation among them. That occasionally one breaks away 
from all these unequalled influences for good, and becomes a 
scapegrace, no more proves college to be unsafe for young 
men than does the sad spectacle of a vicious son from a virtuous 
home show such homes to be undesirable for right training. 
That the angels fell does not make it evident that heaven is a 
wicked and dangerous place. Asarule, the steady and weighty 
movement of a rightly tending institution sends young men 
forth with a strength of conviction, a steadiness of will, a moral 
fiber, a tone and dignity of moral character, which, of inesti- 
mable worth as the crown of true manhood, has a permanent 
and growing value as a business qualification. 

These various studies are here touched upon, not to show 
their whole worth, but simply that they do contribute to effici- 
ency in business. As aman has but one race to run, it is de- 
sirable that he so prepare as to run successfully. The view here 
set forth is gaining recognition more and more. More than 
one department of business has already naturaliy drifted into 
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the hands of highly trained men. What goes on in the army 
engaged in war goes on in the conflicts of civil life. 

A few years since, Mr. Charles F. Adams delivered an 
address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in criticism of the study of Greek. His argument was, 
in fact, rather against the mistaken modes of teaching it. But 
the Greek qualities of the address in form and structure, in 
clearness of thought, in grace and force of diction, were a 
mightier plea for the study of that marvellously perfect lan- 
guage, and a testimony to the worth of a Greek studying ances- 
try. And it isnowa well authenticated rumor that this eminent 
gentleman, who is showing how to run a great railroad, looks 
for young college graduates to associate with him in his great 
enterprise, and has an especially soft side towards the sons of 
his own Alma Mater, who so abused him and them in requiring 
them to study Greek. 

When young men first leave college for business, finding 
themselves ignorant of what many boys, who entered business 
early, know, having some difficulty in adapting themselves to 
new conditions, are likely to think that less Latin and Greek, 
and more enlightenment on present affairs and in technical 
work, would have been better for them. But time remedies 
these defects, and in about ten years the young man begins to 
appreciate the classical training his Alma Mater gave him. His 
education has found opportunity to show its worth. He finds 
himself witha poise and staying power, like that of a thorough- 
bred horse, which can every time do its work, and meet a rebuff 
with an equanimity, which snatches conquest from it. Gradu- 
ates of twenty-five years standing are generally hearty in praise 
of what college did forthem. Whatever dissent from the views 
of this Article may be felt, little will come from men who hav- 
ing put their college training to the test of experience, know 


what they are talking about. 
S. H. Lge. 
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Darwin’s Theories. 


Articte IIL—DARWIN’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
vs. HIS THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin; including an Auto- 
biographical Chapter. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. 
Two vols., 12mo., pp. 558, 662. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


THERE are many reasons why the Jife and Letters of Mr. 
Charles Darwin should attract general attention. Whatever 
may be thought of the man or his influence, there can be no 
question that he made one of the most important scientific 
discoveries of his generation in a century made brilliant by 
such discoveries—the discovery of the tendency to variation in 
the transmission of the forms of animal life, coupled with the 
law of natural selection, as explanatory of what had previously 
been held to be permanent species as fixed by the creative fiat 
of nature or God. We limit ourselves to this unquestioned 
achievement of 4s scientific genius, and leave out of view the 
suggestions or conclusions in respect to the origin of man and 
the history of the universe which have been superinduced by 
himself or others upon this discovery. The Darwinian theory 
thus limited is one thing, and the confident expansion of the 
same, whether by himself or others, under the vague and elastic 
appellation of Evolution is quite another. The one may be 
taken as scientific truth; much of the rest is speculation and 
theory and as such is more or less plausible. 

We are confident that all lovers of science will read this 
memoir with the warmest sympathy and the most excited in- 
terest and readily respond to the claims which it asserts for 
their admiration and gratitude. As the story of a rarely gifted 
personality it is a work of surpassing interest. The material 
for the narrative was of the rarest quality and it has been 
wrought with excellent judgment and taste. While much has 
been left unwritten which we should have been delighted to 
read, so far as it has gone it has given a faithful and vivid 
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portraiture of Mr. Darwin such as will meet the wishes of 
all who are interested in the man. 

We do not propose to give a sketch of the man or his me- 
moir. Nor do we propose to settle the question What is Dar- 
winism, proper or improper /—much less what is true and estab- 
lished in each. Naturally enough we are especially interested 
in Mr. Darwin’s personal attitude towards Theism and the 
Christian faith, and the intellectual application which he made 
of his scientific conclusions to both. This subject is by no 
means overlooked in the memoir, and is treated with the ut- 
most frankness and courtesy by Mr. Darwin’s biographer. His 
views at different periods of his life are largely given in his 
own words and are supplemented by explanations so ample 
and frank as to leave little to be desired. 

The topic is treated most frankly and fully in Chapter viii. of 
the first volume, under the title of Religion. This chapter 
is made up of replies to letters asking for his opinions and 
personal attitude in respect to religion with a somewhat ex- 
tended history of the phases of his own religious faith, which 
formed a part of an autobiographical sketch which he prepared 
for his children. In 1879, he says in a letter: “ What my 
own views may be is a question of no consequence to any one 
but myself. But as you ask I may state that my judgment 
often fluctuates. In my most extreme fluctuations I have 
never been an atheist in the sense of denying the existence of 
a God. I think that generally (and more and more as [ grow 
older) but not always, that an Agnostic would be the more cor- 
rect description of my state of mind.” In 1876: “ Although I 
did not think much about the existence of a personal God 
until a considerably later period of my life, I will here give 
the vague conclusions to which I have been driven. The old 
argument from design in nature as given by Paley which form- 
erly seemed so conclusive fails now that the doctrine of nat- 
ural selection has been discovered.” “There seems to be no 
more design in the variability of organic beings and in the 
action of natural selection than in the course which the wind 
blows,” ete. “This very old argument of the existence of 
an intelligent First Cause seems to me a strong one; whereas 
as just remarked the presence of much suffering agrees well 
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with the view that all organic beings have been developed 
through variation and natural selection.” In the same strain 
he writes at some length, confounding obviously enough the 
evidence of design or intelligence in God with the indications 
of his goodness. Similarly he seems incapable of distinguish- 
ing his intellectual convictions that the physical universe had 
an intelligent Creator from the feelings which its grandeur in 
spires. Indeed he resolves the moving experiences of his soul 
in the presence of the sublimer aspects of nature, very largely, 
into moods of feeling. ‘The state of mind which such scenes 
formerly excited in me, and which was ultimately connected 
with a belief in God, did not essentially differ from that which 
is often called a sense of sublimity, and however difficult it 
may be to explain the genesis of this sense it can hardly be 
advanced as an argument for the existence of God, any more 
than the powerful though vague and similar feelings excited by 
music.” The obvious jumble which is here made between an 
intellectual conviction of a grand truth, and the emotions which 
such a conviction is fitted to excite, is too transparent to require 
any comment. He seems to reason that bécause his belief was 
so vivid and controlling as to flame into absorbing emotion, 
therefore his intellect had no convictions and indeed had no part 
in the process. Most men would reason to the opposite conclu- 
sion. They would certainly be very slow to believe when Cole- 
ridge in presence of Mont Blane gave expression in his immor- 
tal ode to the feelings which he experienced, that therefore his 
intellect did not apprehend the mountain as present to his senses 
or a reality to his knowledge. To the same effect Mr. Darwin 
proceeds to say: “Another source of conviction in the exist- 
ence of God, connected with the reason, and not with the feel- 
ings, impresses me as having much more weight. This follows 
from the extreme difficulty or rather impossibility of conceiv- 
ing this immense and wonderful universe, including man with 
his capacity of looking far backwards and far into futurity, as 
the result of blind chance or necessity. When thus reflecting 
I feel compelled to look to a First Cause having an intelligent 
mind in some degree analogous to that of man; and I deserve 
to be called a Theist. This conclusion was strong in my mind, 
about the time, as far as I can remember, when I wrote ‘ The 
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Origin of Species,’ and it is since that time that it has very 
gradually with many ‘iluctuations become weaker. But then 
arises the doubt, Can the mind of man, which has, as I fully 
believe, been developed from a mind as low as that possessed by 
the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such grand con- 
clusions ?”—we are tempted to complete the question by add- 
ing, as the doctrine of development itself. We think it fair 
to urge—if the mind of man, though developed in the way that 
Mr. Darwin would have us believe, and from such a starting 
point, is competent to believe in the doctrine of its own devel- 
opment from a few supposed self-existent lower species, or the 
original star dust, why may not it “be trusted ” to believe that 
it originated with a Self-existent Creator ¢ 

Mr. Darwin has here unwittingly laid bare a very tender 
point in his theory of atheistic evolution, if indeed he has not 
demonstrated its suicidal character. It would seem from his 
own suggestion that this theory is loaded with all the difticul- 
ties of self-existence without any of the advantages of Theism ; 
in other words Darwin’s theory of knowledge on his own confes- 
sion breaks like an impotent wand in the hand of its chief 
enchanter when he attempts to lay the spell which he has 
raised. The true philosopher will not fail to urge the question 
if the mind of man, which has been developed from such hum- 
ble beginnings, may trust the reasonings which justify its faith 
in the Darwinian Evolution, why may not the same mind trust 
itself when it not merely feels but believes that both man and 
the universe had their origin in a self-existent intelligence of a 
higher order, i. e., were created and not evolved? Mr. Darwin’s 
distrust of the intellectual processes of his owp mind, if it had 
such a history as his theory provides, may be very natural 
when it is called to grapple with the problem of creation ; it 
were perhaps reasonable to inquire whether this distrust might 
not also be transferred to the Darwinian theory itself. 


NoaH PORTER. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Feb. 6, 1888, Mr. Van Name presented a communication on 
Volapiik, prefaced by an account of Bishop Wilkins’ “ Essay 
toward a real character and a philosophical language ” published 
in 1668, the most celebrated of the early attempts to construct a 
universal language. In this scheme the various objects of 
thought, abstract and concrete, were first grouped under forty 
different heads, the order of each individual object being fixed 
by successive differentiations. The genera were then represented 
by symbols composed of straight and curved lines, the specific 
differences by minor strokes, and grammatical relations by still 
other signs. By these means Bishop Wilkins obtained what he 
called a “ real character,” i. e., a language capable of conveying its 
meaning without words, which was addressed to the eye only, 
and not to the ear. By substituting alphabetic for geometric sym- 
bols this was to be converted into a spoken language. 

However attractive to a philosophic mind such a scheme may 
be, it needs no argument to prove that it is altogether impracti- 
cable. A universal language must first of all be simple and in its 
essential features Volapik answers this requirement reasonably 
well. Its starting point and method are quite the opposite of 
that already described. It follows in its structure to a great 
extent the analogy of European languages and draws the mate- 
rial of its vocabulary almost entirely from them. 

The alphabet of Volaptk while giving in general, as it should, 
to each separate sound its own character, and to each character 
a constant value, in some cases departs unnecessarily from this 
rule. Objection has also been made to the use of the modified 
vowels d, 6, @ as foreign and difficult to the organs of speech of 
some nations, among them the English. If Volapik were likely 
to become to any considerable extent a spoken language the 
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objection would be serious. But of this there seems to be no great 
danger and on the other hand these vowels afford a weleome means 
of multiplying the possible combinations and so of increasing 
the number of monosyllabic stems which form the basis of the 
vocabulary. The normal stem consists of a vowel preceded by 
one or two consonants and followed by a single consonant. Since 
the prefixes are either vowels or syllables ending in a vowel, and 
the affixes are likewise vowels, or syllables beginning with a 
vowel, harsh conjunctions of consonants are prevented. The 
only exception to this rule is the plural ending s, and here the 
danger is averted by avoiding the use of stems ending in a sibi- 
lant. Although Volapik runs counter to the prevailing tendency 
in language to substitute independent words in the place of pre- 
fixes and affixes to mark grammatical relations, we should not be 
disposed to condemn altogether its use of inflections. Those of 
the noun and the simpler verbal forms are well enough. But the 
refinement to which the verbal inflection is carried, the number of 
possible forms for each verb in the several moods, tenses, num- 
bers, and persons, amounting to many thousands, is little short of 
absurd. It is safe to predict that the new language will not have 
proceeded far on its voyage round the world before they will be 
thrown overboard as useless baggage. 

But is Volapik likely to have an extended career? It would 
not be safe to infer this simply from the interest at present 
aroused in it. Much of this must be due to simple curiosity to 
know something about a language which makes such magnificent 
promises and the grammar of which can be mastered in an after- 
noon’s study. It is possible, we should hardly venture yet to say 
probable, that it may be employed, where no better medium of 
communication is available, in commercial correspondence, but 
beyond this its use can hardly extend. 
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In the “ Lire or Wasurtnetron Stupiep Anew,” * Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale has attempted to describe what he calls the “ human 
Washington.” He has written especially for young people, but 
the oldest readers, however well acquainted with the works of 
preceding biographers, will be grateful to him for presenting some 
new aspects of a character which will always be regarded with 
pride and affection by the American people. 

We heartily sympathize with Mr. Hale in what he has pro- 
posed to do, and congratulate him and his readers on his suc- 
cess. Yet we are not prepared to accept his criticism of the 
earlier biographers of Washington. He says: “It was the 
habit of the writers of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to keep out of view as far as they could whatever was human 
or simple in the character of Washington; and, if they were 
Americans, to hold him up before their countrymen almost 
as a demigod to worship.” He says that Washington “ was 
on the whole so magnificently successful, that all his biogra- 
phers, without an exception known to me, have treated him 
with a certain deference, as if, indeed, he were hardly a man. It 
is hot simply that they are unwilling to speak of faults. For we 
may ‘make too much of faults,’ as Mr. Carlyle says wisely. But 
they seem to suppose that he had not the ordinary fancies, feel- 
ings, habits, affections, or motives. They lift him, step by step, 
in a mechanical way, over the board, as you might move a piece 
of chess when your turn came.” 

Now we cannot think that these biographers had any idea of 
“keeping out of view” whatever was human in the character of 
Washington. When they wrote, it was with the feeling that Wash- 
ington was so much like the other men of his times, in the respects 
that Mr. Hale has in mind, that they never thought of calling 
attention to things that now have an interest and even a value to 

* The Life of George Washington Studied Anew. By E>pwarD EVERETT HALg. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 12mo. pp. 392. 
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us. They were simply intent on relating the story of his career; 
and it never occurred to them to describe his personal peculiari- 
ties. Undoubtedly it would have been better for us if they had 
done so. Mr. Hale is right in saying that such things help us to 
understand his character. For instance, he tells us that, on one 
occasion, in a postscript to a letter, Washington asks his corres- 
pondent what has been the fortune of some lottery tickets that 
he had bought. Now the knowledge of this fact may help a per- 
son who has the true historic sense, to get a more correct concep- 
tion of what kind of a man Washington was. And yet it is also 
to be remembered that a person who has not the true historic 
sense might draw an entirely wrong inference from this fact. 
However this may be, the point which we wish to make is, that 
the buying a lottery ticket, and the feeling an interest in its suc- 
cess, was a thing so common at that time, among all classes of 
people, that the early biographers could not have conceived that 
to mention it would throw any light on the character of Wash- 
ington. Asa matter of fact the people of that age would have 
been more likely to have laughed at a biographer who laid any 
stress on such a simple affair. 

Is not Mr. Hale, then, really criticizing these earlier biogra- 
phers for not adopting a style of writing which at that time was 
unknown, and for that generation certainly unnecessary. Mr. 
Hale well remembers with what delight Macaulay’s description 
was received of the “human” side of English social life in the 
times of James II. of England. But such a description was at 
that time something new. No historian had ever attempted any- 
thing of the kind before. We do not think, then, that the biog- 
raphers of Washington were making any “ apotheosis” of him. 
They simply wrote according to the style of their times, as other 
Eng'ish and American biographers wrote the lives of the men of 
their day. 

But we have said that, in writing for this generation, Macaulay 
and Mr. Hale are right. We live in a different age from that in 
which James IL and Washington lived. We stand in relation 
to the men of all former ages as children do in relation to their 
parents. And how difficult has it ever been for children to under- 
stand what may be called the “human” side of their parents! 
Take even the children of the men who fought in our civil war. 
How hard for them to realize that their fathers, who seem to 
them so sedate with the weight of years—while perhaps they 
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“halt with honorable scars”—once felt the blood of youth in 
their veins! It is not enough for these children of another age, 
that the strategy of the campaigns in which their fathers served 
should be described, or even the hardships which they endured. 
It is not enough that even the story should be told of that won- 
derful “ uprising ” the moment it was known that the flag had 
been insulted, when their fathers, with thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, and many hundreds of thousands of others, marched away 
from their homes with that elastic, swinging step—which those 
who witnessed it will never forget—singing “ John Brown’s body 
lies moldering in the grave,” while the mighty chorus went up all 
along the ranks, “Glory! Hallelujah!” Better than all this, for 
making them comprehend the “ human ” side of their fathers, will 
be some trifling incident of their school-boy days, as of some 
snow-ball fight, or some game of ball, or some victory in a boat- 
race, or an old letter written “from the front,” the night before 
some great battle, with only a few brief messages of love—which 
might be the last—to mother, or sister, or sweetheart, or wife, 
not forgetting even the dumb beasts who made a part of the far- 
off home. It is in this way, by incidents trifling in themselves, 
that Mr. Hale has sought to show that “there never was a man 
more absolutely human than Washington.” He says: “ He was 
aman of hot passions, of strong impulses, of vigorous determina- 
tion, a man who forecast the future, kept it in sight, and meant 
to have his own way.” 

The space at our command will allow of but a very meager 
reference to the contents of the book. But what Mr. Hale says of 
the advantages that Washington had, “in his years of education,” 
of acquaintance with cultivated society is worthy of notice. It 
was not alone that among his relatives and neighbors were many 
families of more than usual refinement, with whom he was on 
terms of great intimacy, but he had the additional advantage of 
the friendship of Lord Fairfax, who became very fond of him as 
a boy, and interested himself personally in his education. Lord 
Fairfax, who had come to reside on his Virginia estates, belonged 
to a very different class from that of most of the needy “ English 
noblemen” who were so often sent to this country—some of them 
with reputations pretty well damaged at home—to rule over the 
royal provinces, and retrieve their broken fortunes. He was an 
educated and wealthy gentleman, “ versed in the best accomplish- 
ments of the age,” and accustomed to the best English society, 
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In England he had won the respect of some of the noblest among 
his countrymen. He had been the companion and friend of 
Addison and of Steele, and had himself contributed papers to 
the “Spectator.” He had left England “with a broken heart 
from some misadventure of love.” He early made the acquaint- 
ance of the boy Washington, and interested himself in his train- 
ing. It is certainly a pleasant thing to know that “for the clear 
and simple English in which Washington expressed himself later 
in life, he was, in part at least, indebted to the personal tuition of 
the friend of Joseph Addison.” So, too, Mr. Hale says: {‘ The 
thorough good breeding which characterized George Washing- 
ton in his intercourse with the highest or with the lowest, and 
his training in that side of morals which we call manners, had 
such assistance as could be given him by one of the best trained 
gentlemen of his time.” Mr. Hale offers some convincing reasons 
for the supposition that the “Rules of Conduct,” which Wash- 
ington wrote out when quite young, and which are expressed in 
a boy’s vocabulary, though many of them relate to experiences 
which he could hardly have had himse'f, were derived from 
what he had heard laid down in conversation by such an experi- 
enced man of the world as Lord Fairfax. Perhaps it is owing to 
the example of that accomplished gentleman, and the views of 
what is gentlemanly which were expressed by him, that Wash- 
ington never used tobacco in any form or in any manner. 

The story of Washington’s assuming the office of Commander- 
in-chief of the “American army around Boston” will never grow 
old. Blood had flowed at Bunker Hill. The ununiformed colonists 
who had poured in from all New England had received the fire 
of the British “regulars,” and had stood their ground till every 
charge of powder was exhausted. Gage was cooped up in his 
lines. It was indeed an auspicious omen that, at that time, “ the 
wealthiest man in America,” respected in all the colonies as the 
“Virginia Patriot,” and known as a soldier who had smelled 
powder in more than one campaign, was ready to stake life and 
honor on the wager of battle which has been so boldly offered. 
On his journey northward, he landed in the city of New York, 
at four o’clock of the afternoon of June 16th, “ dressed in a uni- 
form of blue and buff, which had been the uniform of the English 
army in the old days when England was a commonwealth and 
was really free, and which was retained through the colonies, 
from old memories of Fairfax and Cromwell, as the color to be 
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worn by free men.” At Cambridge, he was received with enthu- 
siasm; and, Mr. Hale reminds us, by none more cordially than by 
the officer whom he superseded,—Artemas Ward,—who never 
showed the slightest jealousy of him. Mr. Hale adds: “It is 
indeed a melancholy thing to say that in the revenge of time, and 
in the carelessness of history, the name of the man whom Massa- 
chusetts had honored with the first command of her first army, 
and who had taken, as a matter of course, the command of all the 
armies of the four New England provinces, should now be almost 
forgotten by his countrymen. A cruel accident has transferred 
the name from him to be the name of a merry jester, and it is 
difficult now to make even a skillful printing-house spell rightly 
the name of the great soldier who once commanded the only 
army of America.” 

We can follow Mr. Hale no further. We have already said 
that he has been very successful in what he has attempted; but, 
for all that, there will always be people who will not appre- 
ciate even the “human Washington.” There is an insuperable 
difficulty. There will always be people who will be utterly lack- 
ing in the ability to appreciate any great character. Many 
years ago, the daughter of a distinguished citizen of Massachu- 
setts, from a family of the straitest sect of the Federalists,—well 
known to Mr. Hale,—horrified a group of young ladies on the 
piazza of a summer hotel, by announcing that she hated and 
despised Washington. This was repeated soon after to the pres- 
ent writer, who quieted their excitement by saying that her object 
was either to startle them and acquire a reputation for origi- 
nality, or there was a deficiency in her mental and moral capac- 
ity. In due time, this being reported to the young lady, he 
gained her lasting and very pronounced enmity. Many years 
ago, also, there was published in a New York newspaper, a letter 
from a correspondent—now a prominent “ politician”—who gave 
an account of a visit that he had just made to Mt. Vernon, where 
he had seen a plaster cast of the head of Washington. In this 
letter, he gave it as his opinion that it was impossible that any 
one who had such phrenological developments could have had any 
special ability. There will always be such people. 


WituiamM L. KINGSLEY. 
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Bensamin Frankuin Aas A Man oF Letrers.*—From the 
title of this volume the reader will learn that he is not to expect 
anything of the nature of a complete Life of Franklin, but only a 
sketch of so much of it as relates to him as a man of letters. We 
will add that the sketch is somewhat brief, and there is little told 
that is not already generally known. Yet so true is it that every 
part of the career of this wonderful man is like a romance, that, 
well known as the facts are, most persons who begin to read this 
book will feel like going through it at a single sitting. 

The story at the very start is invested with a kind of fascina- 
tion. Who can avoid a smile as he has the old picture held up 
once more of the boy Franklin—of all boys in the world—form. 
ing a taste for letters, and trying to satisfy his youthful appetite, 
on Willard’s “ Body of Divinity,” Mather’s “ Essay to do Good,” 
and the polemical discussions of Increase Mather, and Solomon 
Stoddard ¢ on the theological questions of the day ? What more 
interesting picture than that of the young printer’s devil—in that 
age when boys early learned the lesson that they were to be only 
seen and not heard—writing by the light of a tallow dip, in his gar- 
ret, the “ Dogood Papers,” and modestly thrusting them under the 
office door, and then, as they became the town talk, listening to 
the discussions which went on within his hearing about their 
probable authorship! What other man of letters ever had such 
an apprenticeship in the art of writing as this boy of all work in 
the newspaper offices and job offices of Boston and Philadelphia ? 
But it was just the experiences of such an apprenticeship that 
raade Franklin what he was, with all his peculiarities and all his 
unfortunate limitations. There is a striking unity in his whole 
literary career. The relation of cause and effect is very manifest. 
Never was it more true than in his case that the boy is the father 
of the man. All this is made very clear in the book before as, 
but the space at our command will admit of but a single brief 
illustration. 

Here was a boy whose life was as far removed from the life of 
a student of the schools as possible. He had to study man, and 

* Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters, By Joun Bach McMaster. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. 16mo. pp. 293. Series of American Men of 
Letters. Edited by CoarRLes DUDLEY WARNER. 

+ As admirers of the Puritans, however, we cannot but beg of the Boston pub- 
ishers to correct at once, in the plates, the erroneous spelling, twice repeated, of 
the name of this ancient New England theologian, still a familiar and honored 
name in Massachusetts. 
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the ways of men, the motives which influence them, and the 
means by which they achieve success. All this he learned so well 
that few have ever excelled him. He learned besides the impor- 
tant lesson that it is best to be industrious, temperate, and honest. 
He learned that, in the long run, idleness, knavery, wastefulness, 
lying, fraud, do not pay. But could it be expected that his con- 
ception of literature would be a very high one? Could literature 
be anything else to him than something very practical—some- 
thing to help him in making money, in getting rich? His posi- 
tion in a newspaper office kept him informed with regard to all 
the questions which interested the public, and tempted him to 
express his own views upon them. -As the way to learn to swim is to 
swim, so Franklin learned to write by writing. He wrote on the 
practical subjects that men were most interested in, and always 
wrote with the knowledge that whatever he said would be sure to 
be read in a few hours by those who were full of interest in that 
particular subject. He had the advantage of writing anonymously. 
If he failed in any way to-day, no one knew it, and seeing where 
he had failed he had the opportunity of trying to write better the 
next day on the same subject. He always wrote to meet an im- 
mediate emergency, never to make a name for himself. No man 
ever lived more truly in the present. He never thought of the 
morrow or of posterity. No one ever took so little care of his 
reputation asa writer. His aim in writing was simply to con- 
vince and persuade the men about him. To this end, he used the 
plainest, the most familiar, and the most direct language. He used 
short words and wrote in short sentences. What he wrote 
abounded in wit and playfulness, but he never used a metaphor 
ora simile. His style was that of plain statement and hard ar- 
gument ; and, when these were insufficient, he tried banter and 
ridicule. This was all he ever thought of doing when he began 
to write in the printing office of his brother in Boston, and, with 
the exception of that remarkable book, his “ Autobiography,” 
this was all he ever thought of doing during his whole career. 
What more could be expected of a mere printing office education ? 
As the years went on, his sphere became immensely enlarged. 
At forty-two, he had made what was then considered a fortune, 
and retired from his printing office. He became a scientist, a pol- 
itician, a statesman. He was employed in the public service in 
the highest stations. He wrote on all sorts of subjects. He held 
the pen of a ready writer. His collected “ Works” fill ten solid 
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octavo volumes. But in all that he ever wrote, the marks of the 
lack of breadth of his early education are plainly to be seen. For 
instance, when Washington assumed command of the army in the 
Revolutionary War, Franklin was put on a Congressional Com- 
mittee to draw up a“ Declaration” to be issued by him. Mr, 
McMaster says: ‘In place of a grave and dignified document, he 
produced a paper that began with idle charges and ended with a 
jest.” For such work he was wholly unfit. There is certainly 
much to admire in Franklin’s style. His Autobiography, though 
it has been so tampered with, ranks as a classic in English litera- 
ture. Yet we cannot say that he had a refined literary taste. 
He had not even refinement of character. He was a coarse man. 
From the beginning to the end of his career he was of the earth, 
earthy. ‘True, he found out the way to wealth and distinction, 
how to get on in the world. He became the very personification 
of his own shrewd maxims. But it is a question whether he ever 
conceived a higher motive for observing them than that honesty 
is the best policy. Perhaps there is some excuse for all this in 
the fact that the age was a coarse one. But he was conspicuously 
coarse. Mr. McMaster says that “long after middle life, he con- 
tinued to write pieces so filthy that no editor has ever had the 
hardihood to print them.” 

Mr. McMaster gives the reader also abundant opportunity to 
see how great was Franklin’s lack of method. He took no sort of 
care of what he wrote, even of state papers. Speaking of his 
mission to France, Mr. McMaster says: ‘“ Business might drag, 
contractors might grow impatient, letters might accumulate, his 
papers might lie around in hideous confusion, but he must have 
his afternoon at Moulin Joly, or his evening chat with Morellet at 
Auteuil. Strangers who came to see him were amazed to behold 
papers of the greatest importance scattered in the most careless 
way over the table and floor. A few went so far as to remon- 
strate. They reminded him that spies surrounded him on every 
hand, and suggested that half an hour a day given to the business 
would enable his grandson to put the papers out of the reach of 
prying eyes. To each his invariable answer was, that he made it 
a rule never to be engaged in any business that he would not 
gladly have generally known, and kept his papers as carelessly as 
before.” 

Yet what American has ever been more successful, as Franklin 
counted success, than this printer’s boy? The story of his recep- 
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tion in Paris when he was sent by Congress to make a treaty in 
1776 with the French king will ever read like a chapter from the 
Arabian Nights. Mr. McMaster says: “ Princes and nobles, 
statesmen and warriors, women of rank, men of fashion, philoso- 
phers, doctors, men of all sorts, welcomed him with a welcome 
such as had never yet fallen to the lot of man. To his house 
came Turgot, now free from the cares of state, and Vergennes, 
who still kept his portfolio; Buffon, first among naturalists, and 
Cabanis, first among physicians; D’Alembert and La Rochefou- 
cauld, Raynal, Morellet, Mably, and Malesherbes, for the fame of 
Franklin was great in France. Philosophers ranked him with 
Newton and Leibnitz. Diplomatists studied his answers in the 
examination before the commons of England. The people knew 
him as Bonhomme Richard. Men of letters pronounced ‘The 
Way to Wealth’ ‘un trés-petit livre pour des grandes choses,’ and, 
translated and annotated, it was used in the schools. Limners 
spent their ingenuity in portraying his features. His face was to 
be seen on rings, on bracelets, on the covers of snuff-boxes, on the 
prints that hung in the shop-windows. His bust was set up in 
the royal library. Medallions of him appeared at Versailles. If 
he made a jest, or said a good thing, the whole of France knew it. 
To one who asked him if a statement of Lord Stormont, the En- 
glish ambassador, were true, he replied, No, sir; it is not truth, it 
isa — Stormont. And immediately a Stormont became another 
name for a lie. To another who came to lament with him over 
the retreat through the Jerseys and the misery at Valley Forge, 
he replied, ‘ Qa ira, Va ira ;’ (it will all come right in the end). 
Frenchmen took up the words, remembered them, and in a time 
yet more terrible made them a revolutionary cry. To the people 
he was the personification of the rights of man. It was seldom 
that he entered Paris. But when he did so, his dress, his wigless 
head, his spectacles, his walking stick, and his great fur cap 
marked him out as the American. If he went on foot, a crowd 
was sure to follow at his heels. If he entered the theatre, a court 
of justice, a public resort of any kind, the people were sure to 
burst forth into shouts of applause. Their hats, coats, canes, 
snuff-boxes, were all @ Ja Franklin. To sit at table with him was 
an honor greatly sought. Poets wrote him wretched sonnets. 
Noble dames addressed him in detestable verse. Women crowned 
his head with flowers. Grave Academicians shouted with ecstacy 
to see him give Voltaire a kiss. No house was quite in fashion 
VOL, XII. 16 
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that did not have a Franklin portrait over the chimney-piece, a 
1 Franklin stove in one of the chambers, and in the garden a liberty 
tree planted by his hand. The “Gazette” of Amiens undertook 
to prove that his ancestors had been French.” 

Mr. McMaster inserts in his book an amusing letter from the 
wife of John Adams—afterwards President Adams—in which she 
describes one of the French admirers of Franklin, at this time, 
Madame Helvetius, who was then a favorite in the literary society 
of Paris. Mrs. Adams had gone with her husband to dine with 
Franklin on Sunday afternoon, and it was not till after the rest 
of the company were assembled that Madame Helvetius made her 























appearance. 
‘* She entered the room with a careless, jaunty air. Upon seeing the 
ladies who were strangers to her, she bawled out, ‘Ah, mon Dieu? 

where is Franklin? Why did you not tell me there were ladies here! 
How I look !’ she said, taking hold of a chemise made of tiffany, which 

she had on over a blue lutestring, and which looked as much upon the 
decay as her beauty, for she was once a handsome woman. Her hair 
was frizzled. Over it she had a small straw hat, with a dirty guaze 
half-handkerchief round it, and a bit of dirtier gauze scarf thrown over 
her shoulders. Sheran out of theroom. When she returned the doctor 
entered at one door, she at the other; upon which she ran forward to 
him, caught him by the hand; ‘ Hélas Franklin!’ then gave him a 
double kiss, one upon each cheek, and another upon his forehead. When 
we went into the room to dine she was placed between the doctor and 
Mr. Adams. She carried on the chief conversation at dinner, frequently 
locking her hand into the doctor’s, and sometimes spreading her arms 

I | upon the backs of both gentlemen’s chairs, then throwing her arm care- 
1 lessly upon the doctor’s neck. I own I was highly disgusted, and never 
wish for an acquaintance with any ladies of this cast. After dinner she 
threw herself upon a settee, where she showed more than her feet. She 


























i | had a little lap-dog, who was, next to the doctor, her faverite. This she Pp 
kissed, and when he wet the floor she wiped it up with her chemise, ir 
This is one of the doctor’s most intimate friends, with whom he dines te 

once every week, and she with him.” J 

Mr. McMaster suggests that Franklin probably did not notice her Ge 

| fashionable follies, and saw only her mental qualities. ra) 
| The most remarkable proof of the indifference which Franklin 80 
| always showed with regard to what he wrote is to be found in wi 
sey 


the story of the manuscript of his Autobiography, which was 
brought to light, after being lost for years, by Mr. John Bigelow. 

It had been with the greatest difficulty that the friends of Franklin 
had been able to persuade him to begin to write his Autobiography. 
At last, in 1771, a few chapters were written; but in 1776, it was 
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supposed that they were irretrievably lost. Some years after, 
however, they were found, and were sent to Franklin, who was 
then in Paris. In 1784, he was persuaded to take up the work 
again; and, by 1788, after he had returned to America, he had 
brought the Autobiography down to 1757. The manuscript was 
then sent to his friend, M. le Veillard, in Paris, who had _per- 
suaded him to begin it, and a copy was sent to some other friends 
in England. But hardly had the manuscript reached Europe, 
when Franklin died, leaving all his papers in the utmost confusion, 
having never even gathered or identified his various writings. 
His grandson, Temple Franklin, at once announced that he was 
about to publish these papers and the Autobiography. But, Mr. 
McMaster says, Temple Franklin was thoroughly incompetent. 
“ He was fussy, he was slow, he was cursed with the dreadful curse 
of putting off. What the duty of an editor was he never knew. 
His time was squandered in sorting, arranging and rearranging, 
r ducing here, adding on there, cutting a piece from one place to 
paste it on at another, till the manuscript was a mixture of paper, 
paste, and pins, till the work was neither his own nor his grand- 
fathers.” However, after labors of this kind for twenty-seven 
years, six octavo volumes of Franklin’s Works were at last pub- 
lished, and it is this edition which Mr. Sparks and others have 
followed in their subsequent republications. But after this pub- 
lication by Temple Franklin in 1817, the manuscripts which he had 
used mysteriously disappeared from sight till 1851, when, after a 
strange series of mishaps, they were discovered in London by that 
indefatigable collector, Mr. Henry Stevens. ‘“ By him they were 
sorted, repaired, arranged, the pins were taken out, the pasted 
pieces were soaked apart, and the manuscripts restored to the state 
in which Benjamin Franklin left them.” Mr. Stevens sold them 
tothe United States Government. Subsequently, in 1867, Mr. 
John Bigelow, then minister of the United States in Paris, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining also the le Veillard manuscript of the Autobiog- 
raphy from the person into whose hands it had finally come after 
so many years, and then, on comparison of these two manuscripts 
with the printed Autobiography, it appeared that more than 1200 
separate and distinct changes had been made in the text, and the 
last eight pages of the manuscript had never been published! Mr. 
Temple Franklin seems to have thought, among other things, that 
his grandfather’s language was deficient in elegance, and the 
character of the changes he made may be gathered from a few of 
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the examples which Mr. McMaster has given. “ Notion” has been 
changed to.“ pretence ;” “night coming on,” to “ night approach- 
ing ;” “a large one,” to “a considerable one ;” “ very oddly,” to 
“a very extraordinary manner ;” “ guzzlers of beer,” to “ drinkers 
of beer;” “footed it to London,” to ‘ walked to London.” So 
that now whoever would read Franklin’s Autobiography, as it 
was written, must go to the Bigelow edition. And it further ap- 
pears that in all the fifty editions which have been published at 
various times, many pieces have been inserted which were not 
Franklin’s, and that many papers which he did write have never 
yet found a place in any of his collected works. 
WituiaM L. KINGSLEY. 


Tue Connecticut ALMANAC FOR 1888.*—Those curious in such 
matters may have been struck by the fact that for ’87 and ’88 the 
tidal predictions of this almanac indicate that at times of each 
month the interval from morning to evening tides is less than 
twelve hours, so that the evening tide should then come at an 
earlier rather than a later hour than the morning tide of the 
same day. This is however sanctioned by the Tide Tables of the 
U. S. Nautical Almanac Office and results from a new analysis of 
the tidal constants for New London, based upon a more extended 
series of observation. The predictions being based upon and 
verified by observed facts it is safe to accept them. 

The fact has also been commented on that whereas the 
Yale-Harvard boat race last summer was set for a time just 
after the flood tide for New London, in fact the tide was found to 
be still flowing up stream when the race began. Were it not for 
the varying influence of wind and storm and the delays which 
usually attend boat races, a like circumstance might have been 
observed in former years. It is to be explained by the fact that 
high tide at the mouth of a river acts like a dam, changing the 
river for the time into a reservoir to be filled, which filling is 
effected more by the tide than by the current. The comment of 
the Tidal Bureau may be quoted: 

“The phenomenon of the tidal current turning an hour or more 
after the turning of the tide has long been a matter of observa- 
tion near the mouth of tidal rivers—the current will be up 
stream, until the river above is tidally saturated so to speak, 

* The Connecticut Almanac for 1888, H. H. Peck & Co., Publishers. Edited by 
Prof. A. W. Puiurrs. Calculations by H. H. Waits. 
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and this requires that the whole river to the head of tide water 
be raised from three to four feet above its level at low water, 
and the water to do this is largely supplied by the current from 
below.” 

In a popular ephemeris like that of the Connecticut Almanac 
the highest numerical exactness is not usually expected, nor is it 
perhaps right to expect it, since the additional labor necessary to 
secure the increased perfection is disproportionately greater. It 
is therefore due to this Almanac to say that in it no pains are 
spared to secure precision. A careful examination of the details 
of the work by which its numbers are derived shows that in the 
accuracy of its predictions it is to be ranked next to the official 
publications of the U. S. Nautical Almanac Office. 


Recent Scanpinavian THeoitogicat Lirerature.—The in- 
creasing immigration from the north of Europe will naturally 
lead to a better acquaintance on the part of American scholars 
with the languages and literature of the Scandinavian countries. 
The well-endowed and well-manned universities of Copenhagen 
in Denmark, Upsala and Lund in Sweden, and Christiania in 
Norway are steadily making contributions to the literature of the 
world. Among the more important theological works issued in 
these countries within the last two or three years may be men- 
tioned; in Denmark, “Jerusalem in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles,”* by Professor Francis Buhl, embracing an account of 
the recent excavations and explorations there, and ‘The Life 
of Bishop Otto Laub,”+ containing the interesting correspond- 
ence between him and the Danish theologian, Martensen, between 
1855 and 1882; in Norway, a second and revised edition of 
Professor Frederick Petersen’s “Investigation and the Christian 
faith,”{ designed to show that there is and can be no antagonism 
between science and faith, because on the one hand science can 
never show what God is and what he has done for man. This 
revelation does. On the other hand, revelation gives no account 
of the course of the natural world. This belongs to the investi- 
gations of science. In a work “Ou creation, preservation, and 
government,”§ the same author discusses with freshness and 

* Jerusalem paa Kristi og Apostlenes Tid. Copenhagen, 1886. 8vo, pp. 135. 

+ Biskop Otto Laubs Levnet: en Liveskildringi Breve. Copenhagen, 1886. 8vo, 
pp. 407. 

} Forskningen og den Christelige Tro. Christiania, 1886. 8vo, pp. 241. 

§ Om Skabelsen, Opholdelsen og Styrelsen. Christiania, 1885. 8vo, pp. 231. 
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force the subjects of creation, miracles, and prayer. In Sweden, 
“The Theological Sciences,”* by Peter Eklund, which is essen- 
tially a work on the Encyclopedia of Theology, is a labored and 
too abstract discussion of the relation of the several branches of 
theology to philosophy and other sciences. C. E. Johansson, a 
Docent in the University of Upsala, has published a creditable 
essay on “The Holy Scriptures and the negative criticism,”+ in 
which he discusses the assumptions of the negative critics, and 
presents the answers he would give to the recent attacks upon the 
Old and New Testaments. Professor W. Rudin of the same uni- 
versity, who is engaged on the revision of the Swedish version of 
the Old Testament, has published valuable ‘Commentaries on 
the Minor Prophets, Obadiah, Joel, Jonah, and Amos,” and also 
an “ Introduction to Old Testament prophecy.”§ 

The January number of the Zeologisk Tidskrift, edited by 
Professor Martin Johansson of Upsala, contains articles on 
justification, church movements in Norway, cremation and the 
objections to it, and the relation of the clergy to politics, together 
with reviews of late publications. The article on Norway gives 
an account, among other things, of the growing free-church feel- 
ing in that country, and states that the revision of the new Nor- 
wegian translation of the Old Testament is at length completed. 
The revision of the New Testament will be carried forward by 
Professor Bugge, who has become generally known as an able 
and accomplished student of New Testament Greek, The Janu- 
ary number of the Zidskrift fir kristlig tro och bildning, which 
has now reached its sixth year, has articles on Christianity 
and Lutheranism, the perfection of the Christian religion, the 
modern spirit of the age, musical dilettantism, and other sub- 
jects. The prize questions, on which answers must be sent to the 
editor, Professor Von Schéele, before the first of May, are (1) Is 
it really desirable that the thousand years’ connection between 
the church and the state in Sweden should be dissolved? 
(2) How should the doctrine of freedom from sin, as presented in 
I. John, iii. 6-9, be understood ? 


































GEORGE E. Day. 





Stockholm, 1885, 8vo, pp. 312. 
Upsala, 1886. pp. 241. 


* Den Teologiska vetenskapen. 
+ Den Heliga Skrift och den negativa kritiken. 











+t De Mindre Profeterna, Gfversatia och ullagda. Upsala, 1884-1887. 3 Delen. 
§ Inledning till Profetian i det Gamla Testamentet. Upsala, 1884. pp. 92. 
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Borsz’s Norges oN THE EpistLes OF THE IMPRISONMENT.*— 
In the years ’84 and ’85 Dr. Boise issued through the American 
Publication Society of Hebrew two small hand-books containing 
notes on the Greek text of Romans, Galatians, and the so-called 
Epistles of the First Imprisonment. The books at once attracted 
the attention of many students and teachers, but the discontinu- 
ance of the Publishing Society referred to made it uncertain as to 
where the volumes were to be had. We doubt not that it was in 
response to an increased demand for these compact and scholarly 
annotations that the volume upon Ephesians, Colossians, Phile- 
mon, and Philippians is now re-issued by the Messrs. Appleton 
with the addition of notes on the Pastoral Epistles and in connec- 
tion with the Greek text. 

From constant use of these notes for several months in connec- 
tion with class-room work, we can speak in the highest terms of 
their merit and usefulness for the purpose which they are intended 
to serve. That purpose is the initiation of the student into an 
understanding of the force of the Greek words and constructions, 
as a basis for interpretation. The notes are almost exclusively 
linguistic ; they are brief and clear; they serve as a guide to in- 
terpretation rather than discuss the doctrinal and ethical contents 
of the epistles. They are similar in character and range to the 
notes which are found in school text-books of the classics, and Dr. 
Boise’s experience and success as an annotator of the classics have 
enabled him to meet exactly the wants of theological students. 
These notes fill a place never before exactly occupied. They 
present a brief, philological commentary which is not so extended 
and detailed as to wear out the student’s patience and exhaust his 
time for other studies, nor so easy as to afford him explanations 
without study and thought. Without close attention to the text 
the student carries nothing away from these notes, but with such 
attention, he can carry away a great deal in a short time. 

The book—and its promised companion, covering Thessalonians, 
Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians, when it shall appear—will be 
admirably adapted to the use of those studying the Greek Testa- 
ment in college, as a text-book, while it will be equally useful to 
theological students as a hand-book of reference in connection with 
courses of lectures which treat more extensively the interpretation 

* The Epistles of St. Paul, written after he became a prisoner. Text of Tisch. 
endorf, with comparison of the text of Tregelles and of Westcott and Hort, by 
James R. Boise, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Morgan 
Park, Ill. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1887. 
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of the epistles. It is a wonder that more such practical and 
available helps for the study of the Old and New Testaments 
have not been produced. They would in no way diminish the 
importance of elaborate commentaries, and they would supply a 
kind of help which is in its own way as necessary, and do much to 
prepare the way for the appreciative use of more extensive works, 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


HvuTHER ON THE Catuo.ic Epistixes.*—This volume completes 
the American edition of the Meyer series, thus placing the whole 
work before the American public at about one-third the cost of 
the English edition of T. & T. Clark. No commentary on the 
whole New Testament compares with this great work for the 
purposes of the scholar and critic. It is a mark of progress in 
American theological study that a work so rigidly scientific and 
offering so little ease or comfort in the way of interpretation 
presented ready to the student’s hand, but rather demanding the 
closest attention and most patient tracing of acute argument, 
should meet a wide and increasing demand among teachers, stu- 
dents, and clergymen. 

President Dwight has greatly enhanced the value of all the 
numbers of this series which he has edited, by the addition of 
notes sufficiently connected and extended to make almost an addi- 
tional commentary on the text. It need hardly be said that these 
notes have an independent value of their own and can be used to 
good purpose by the student of the text who has not time to go 
through the more extended exposition of Meyer and his continua- 
tors. Particularly is this true of the volume under review, in 
which the notes are gathered together at the end of the volume, 
instead of being, as in all previous cases, placed directly after the 
chapters to which they relate. Dr. Dwight’s annotations refer 
solely to the exposition of the text and do not take up the ques- 
tions of Introduction. 

It will be of interest to New Testament students to know what 
positions Dr. Huther takes upon some of the vexed questions con- 
nected with the Catholic epistles. Regarding the “brothers of 
the Lord,” he says: “According to the New Testament, the 
brothers of Jesus, to whom James belonged, are the children of 

* Meyer's Critical and Exegetical Hand-book. Commentary on the Epistles of 
James, Peter, John, and Jude, by J. E. Huruer, Th.D., with supplementary notes 
by PResIDENT TimotHy Dwigut. Funk & Wagnalls. New York. 1887. 
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Mary born in wedlock with Joseph, after the birth of Jesus ” (p. 6). 
The writer of the epistle is James, the Lord’s brother, the “ bishop ” 
of Jerusalem, who figures so prominently in the Apostolic confer- 
ence at Jerusalem. Respecting the genuineness of IL. Peter, the 
author expresses no confident opinion, but seems to lean toward 
an unfavorable judgment. He says: “If, then, the grounds for 
and against the authenticity are thus evenly balanced, there is 
here presented a problem which is not yet solved, and which per- 
haps cannot be solved” (p. 371). The author bolds that Jude, 
the author of the epistle, is a brother of the James whom he be- 
lieves to have written the epistle bearing that name; that he was, 
therefore, the brother of Jesus mentioned in the Gospels. (Matt. 
xiii: 55; Mark vi: 3.) 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Macraren’s “ Cotosstans AND Puitemon.*”-—This volume is 
one of the early numbers of a series of expository treatises issued 
under the name of “The Expositor’s Bible,” edited by Rev. W. 
Robertson Nico!l, editor of “The Expositor.” The contents of 
the book appeared as articles in the magazine just named, begin- 
ing Jan., 1885. They are in the form of lectures or sermons and 
have doubtless served the purposes of the pulpit as well as of the 
magazine before their appearance in book form. They have 
doubtless proved useful in all these ways, but we think chiefly 
so in the pulpit. They are sermons, whether called so or not. 
They are good specimens of expository preaching, but we do not 
think that any of them reach the height of some of Dr. Mac- 
laren’s sermons published in other volumes, “The Secret of 
Power,” and “The Pattern of Service,” for example. Dr. 
Maclaren is one of the best living examples of an essentially 
expository preacher, and this volume will do good service if it 
shall stimulate the clergymen into whose hands it may fall to 


undertake the practice of this much-neglected art. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


In “Srfora Vittenat” Mr. Wilcox again brings forward the 
characters which won so many friends in “ Real People.” There 
is much boldness and originality in his departure from conven- 
* Colossians and Philemon. By ALEXANDER MacuaREN, D.D. A. OC. 
Armstrong & Son. New York. pp. 493. 
+ Sefiora Villena and Gray: An Oldhaven Romance. By the author of “ Real 
People.” New York. White, Stokes & Allen. 1887. 
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tional rules in the construction of the new story. And this sug- 
gests one of Mr. Wilcox’s strongest points: he is never an imita- 
tor. If he is to obtain success it shall be by no catering to the 
tastes of an audience already created by some one of the fashion- 
able writers of the day. The successful writer, the one who in- 
spires enthusiasm among his readers, must make and win his own 
audience. It is natural then that, as in the case of all independ- 
ent beginnings, the value of his work has received various and 
most contradictory estimates. ‘ Real People”? won a company of 
ardert admirers, his new volume will hold them and add to their 
number. In Spanish-American fiction we recall no one who may 
be called a rival. Edward Everett Hale has long held the field 
as his own, but Mr. Wilcox has created a new field, and in method, 
manner, and matter the work of the two authors suggests but the 













slightest comparison. 

Both Sefiora Villena and Gray: an Oldhaven Romance, have 
a certain artificial interest for New Haven readers because their 
scenes are for the most part laid in the Elm City. The second 
story, while containing nothing of the Spanish-American flavor, is 
yet slightly linked after the manner of Balzac to the chain of 
earlier stories, In some respects it is his best work. ‘There are 
powerful scenes, characters, and plot conceptions in it, and the 
written style seems better than in any former work. It takes 
hold of one powerfully; a well known Boston critic said to a 
friend that after reading it late at night it was only by a strong 
exercise of self-control that he could stay in his haunted room 
alone that night. This, however, does not suggest its best 
strength. We do not believe it will be rightly appreciated by 
half its readers because too much is demanded of the reader. 
While this might not indicate a fault in a poem it does not indi- 
cate virtue in a novel. The novelist’s motto should be, ‘‘ He that 
runs may read.” The novel reader seeks for recreation; the 
novelist should endeavor to give the best of recreation and at the 
same time ennoble or better his reader as he may. But as the 
average reader gives only passing attention, a simplicity and 
directness which might seem impertinent under other circum- 
stances is really necessary. Too much analysis and interpretation 
may be a fault, as in some of George Eliot’s later works, where an 
occasional chapter reads like one of Shakspere’s plays with the 
observations of German critics clgverly worked into the context. 
But the noble moral allegory in Gray suffers in effectiveness from 
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a lack of what we have seen may become faulty in excess. It is 
only after attention and thought, which few stop to give, that the 
whole purpose and force of the work is realized. Hawthorne 
would have enjoyed and praised the story, but he would not have 
allowed the reader to miss the effect of a point in it. If Mr. 
Wilcox has done so it is because he has preferred to give his own 
method a fair trial. 


GeorcE Sarnrssury’s “History or Exizaseraan Lirera- 
TuRE.” *—It is too much for one man to make an extensive and 
adequate history of so vast a literature as ours. Taine, Craik, Mor- 
ley, and others, with all their excellencies, have established the 
truth of this. Macmillan & Co. for some time past have held forth 
in their catalogue the promise of a History of English Literature 
from which much is expected. It is to be made on the codperative 
plan, and the names of the four specialists chosen for the work 
are such as to heighten every expectation. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
is to trace the development of our literature down to tbe Eliza- 
bethan age; Mr. George Saintsbury has done the second part of 
the work in the volume now issued; the Eighteenth Century is 
assigned to Mr. Edmund Gosse; and Prof. Edward Dowden will 
complete the series with a volume on the Modern Period. As the 
first published part, Mr. Saintsbury’s share of the important work 
will be read with attention. ‘My only excuse,” he says, “for 
undertaking to write on the greatest period of the greatest litera- 
ture of the world is that I have been diligently reading the pro- 
ductions, small and great, of this period for some five-and-twenty 
years with ever increasing admiration, and that I find the in- 
crease of my admiration due in no small degree to the comparison 
with other periods and and other literatures, ancient and modern, 
which I have been enabled to make in the meantime.” And one 
feels that he has read the literature as one should read any good 
novel or poem, for its own and his own sake. His reading, also, 
seems to have included the best part of what has been written 
about the Elizabethan age and its men. With such preparation 
he aims to give independently and originally a descriptive and 
critical history, and he wins our respect at the very beginning. 
There is, in the book, an indifference to dates and details, upon 

* A History of Elizabethan Literature, (being Volume II. of a History of 
English Literature). By Gorge SarintspuRy. Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York, 1887, 
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which he does not set so high a value as many do. In his own 
words he is nothing if not critical, and the criticism is “ war- 
ranted” to be Mr. Saintsbury’s. Of course when more emphasis 
is given to matters of opinion than to matters of fact, an author 
is free from such an attack as the Quarterly made upon Mr, 
Gosse a year or so ago,—there is no final court to settle disputes 
over matters of opinion. And it is plain to the reader that Mr, 
Saintsbury never expects anyone to agree with him in all his lit- 
erary judgments ; probably they are not entirely the estimates he 
himself held twenty years ago, or will hold twenty years hence, 
But what of it, provided one does not depend wholly upon Mr, 
Saintsbury for knowledge of the Elizabethan age? If a critic 
should catalogue his particular objections to the author’s conclu- 
sions, likely as not the next reviewer would differ from each. It 
is ordinarily conceded that every one may respect his own opin- 
ion in literary taste at least, but Mr. Saintsbury occasionally 
seems to dispute this, as when he anticipates possible disagree- 
ment with such words : ‘‘ This estimate will only be dismissed as 
exaggerated by those who are debarred from appreciation by 
want of sympathy with the subject, or distracted by want of 
comprehension of it.” In fact, generally he writes with a breezy 
freedom from humility, and as one having great authority, and 
the force of the work generally gains thereby, but not in all 
cases. Such valuable and at the same time such sincere and inde- 
pendent criticism is too rare in books of the kind, and there are 
few faults in it which the most critical would not forgive for the 
sake of the whole. Advance is continually made in the study of 
Elizabethan literature by the band of enthusiastic men devoted 
to it, and this book is abreast of the times. As it is only within a 
few years that it has been possible to treat at all some of the 
topics here included, one finds matter contained in no similar 
work, Again, in dealing with subjects long familiar, Mr. Saints- 
bury gives suggestions, observations, and expositions of fresh and 
stimulating character. The work is evidently not intended as a 
text-book for ordinary classes, but for the reading courses for 
more advanced students it is the best of its kind. The style, pur- 
posely unpretentious, is straightforward and business-like though 
many of the sentences must be followed with slow and careful 
footing under penalty of missing the way. And the writer has a 
peculiar and regrettable fondness for “seld-seen,” but not there- 
fore “ costly” words. To use one of his favorite phrases, there 
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are not many “‘ purple patches” in the work, but perhaps its best 
piece of writing is the passage three or four pages in length, be- 
ginning on p. 93, with, “It seems to me that putting Shakespere 
aside as hors concours, not merely in degree but in kind, only two 
English poets can challenge Spenser for the primary. These are 
Milton and Shelley.” 

Such errors of fact as we have noticed seem to be due mainly 
to typographical misfortunes. For instance, on p. 157 the date 
of Shakspere’s baptism is given as April 24, instead of 26; on 
p. 434 is a slight mistake based on an error in the date of the 
birth of Dryden, on the questions of whose life and works Mr. 
Saintsbury is perhaps the best of authorities; and in the index, 
which, by the way is very inadequate for such a book, there seem 
to be several errors, one of which is the giving of the date of 
Miltou’s death as 1672 instead of 1674, and another is in the date 
of Barnfield’s birth. 

ERNEST WHITNEY. 


The Art Amatzur,* for January, comments on the seizure, 
some weeks ago, at the instance of Mr. Anthony Comstock—the 
agent of the Society for the Suppression of Vice—of certain 
“cheap, lewd,” French photographs, found in the stock of 
Knoedler & Co., of the Fifth Avenue, New York City. It will 
be remembered that these pictures were, some of them, duplicates 
of those that had already been before the courts of New York, 
and adjudged to be “obscene and indecent,” and, for the sale of 
which, one Muller had been not long ago convicted. Others were 
declared to be of such a character that even a description was 
objectionable. We quote a single paragraph from the comments 
of the Art Amateur. 

“Tt has been urged that some of the prints seized were those of paint- 
ings from the Paris Salon. That says little for their decency. Yet we 
hope that Parisian toleration of lewdness under the guise of Art will 
never set the standard of decency in this country. Every year there 
are canvases by the score, in the Salon, which should be taken out and 
burned by the police; and, as a rule, the worst of them are photo- 
graphed and imported into this country to be reproduced in cheaper 
form, so that your little boy or your little girl can buy them out of their 
pocket money, if they choose to do so. I dare say some of them are 
painted chiefly with the view of profit from the copyright. The idea 


* Art Amateur. Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York City. Price 
$4 a year. Single numbers, 35 cents. 
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that in this photographic form they can serve any legitimate purpose 
of Art, every artist knows to be absurd. The painting of the original 
may have done so in a degree, because it may have helped the technical 
education of the painter—and more is the pity that the wretched fellow 
does not put his education to better use—and, with all its shamefaced- 
ness, the contemplation of the picture may have given esthetic pleasure 
to the visitor at the Salon, by the beauty of the modelling and the deli- 
cacy of the coloring—supposing it to possess those charms. But, re- 
duced to the uncompromising black and white of the photographic 
print, it becomes something wholly different, and has nothing to recom- 
mend it on the score of Art.” 


If anything more were needed to prove that pictures of the 
description thus indicated can be of no value for the purposes of 
Art, the very cheapness of these photographs, with which the 
country is now being flooded, is a proof that they are intended to 
be sold among people who have not the slightest thought or 
appreciation of Art, or intention of using them for artistic pur- 
poses. The retail dealers who are supplied by the wholesale im- 
porters, it seems, have actually been selling them among the 
boys and girls of the public schools. For some years past, the 
“Society for the Suppression of Vice” have been seeking to 
bring the facts to the knowledge of the proper public officers. 
In the year 1887 alone, books, papers, figures, pictures, circulars, 
songs, and “articles of indecent or immoral use” have been 
seized, literally by the tens of thousands. The law is very 
specific on this subject. It deems whatever is obscene, lewd, or 
indecent to be injurious to the public morals, and as such under- 
takes to suppress it. Whether obscenity is displayed in speech, 
in literature, or in Art, the law makes no difference. It under- 
takes to suppress it wherever it is found. And yet, as the news- 
papers state, during one of the prosecutions in Philadeiphia, a 
few weeks ago, Judge Biddle sought to throw discredit on the 
agent of the Society by asking him if he had studied Art asa 
specialist! We have no information at hand as to what the 
point in question was. Possibly this is the one case in which 
there appears to have been some mistake, among the one hundred 
and twenty-one cases successfully prosecuted by the Society in 
1887. But the law is very explicit on the general subject. It is 
not necessary to be acquainted with Art as a specialist any more 
than with literature, or philology, or medical or surgical science. 
Whether—in any particular case—speech, or a book, or a picture, 
or a statue, is obscene is a question of fact to be determined by 4 
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jury.* And can it be supposed that any jury will hesitate to de- 
cide what is the character of pictures of “naked women in postures 
and expressions which cannot be described without offending 
decency ?” The law is so strict, that if even the tendency of a 
book is of this character, a good motive on the part of the man 
who wrote the book, or made the picture, does not affect the case 
in the least.t The Society for the Suppression of Vice have 
shown great judgment in the course they have pursued. As we 
have said: “Out of one hundred and twenty-one indictments 
secured by them in 1887, a judgment of conviction has been 
secured in one hundred and eighteen cases. Two that escaped 
were clerks and were dismissed because their principals were dis- 
covered and convicted ; while the other was a case which was 
prosecuted upon evidence brought by others.” It is not at all 
surprising that, as we learn, attempts have been made in Paris 
to ridicule the Society for the Suppression of Vice, yet it is 
encouraging to know that even in Paris itself efforts are now 
making to obtain the suppression of pictures of this description. 
As a matter of curiosity, we have taken occasion to inquire of 
artists who are considered to be authorities in Art, whether pic- 
tures of the character indicated can be of any value for artistic 
purposes, and have been assured that they are not of the slightest 
worth. 

* We need go no further than the case of Com. vs. Landis tried in Philadelphia 
in 1875 (8 Philadelphia R. 454). The jury were here instructed that it was for 
them to determine the character of the book in question. 

+See case of Regina vs. Hicklin, in 1867. In 1870, the principle was reaf- 
firmed (Steele vs. Bannon, L. R. 7, C. P., p. 266) even with regard to the publica- 
tion for general circulation of a legal proceeding which related to what was impure 
and filthy, though the object of those who put forth the publication was admitted 
by the court to have been not only innocent but praiseworthy and intended by 
them to advance the interests of religion and morality. Chief Justice Boville 
held: “ There is no doubt that all matters of importance may be made the subject 
of full and free discussion, but while the liberty of such discussion is preserved, 
it must not be allowed to run into obscenity, and to be conducted in a manner 
which tends to the corruption of public morals. The probable effect of the publi- 
cation being prejudicial to order, morality, and decency, the appellant must be 
taken to have intended the natural consequence of such publication, even though 
the book was published with the best intention.” See also (U.S. vs. Bennett, 13 
Blatchford, p. 28.) In this case which was brought before the U. S. Circuit Court 
in Bane, Mr. Justice Blatchford (now of the Supreme Court of the United States) 
presiding, said that the views “laid down by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and a 
full bench of the Queens Court, in this Hicklin case, seem very sound.” In the 
March number of the North American Review, Col. Robert J. Ingersoll says, ‘‘ The 
artist who tries by hint and suggestion to enforce the immoral becomes a pander.” 
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THe Macazine or Art is invaluable to any one who would 
keep himself informed with regard to contemporary Art in Eu- 
rope. The frontispiece in the March number presents a photo- 
gravure from James Bertrand’s “ Virginia,” which portrays the 
dead body of the heroine of Bernardin de St. Piérre, washed up 
by the tide. An important paper describes the work of Auguste 
Rodin, the French sculptor, who is now engaged on an unfinished 
monument, destined for, and commissioned by, the town of Calais, 
in commemoration of the noble act of self-sacrifice accomplished 
by its burghers when it was forced to submit to the victorious 
Edward. The Article is illustrated by engravings of some of the 
figures which form part of his design. Another Article deserving 
of notice is a profusely illustrated description of a new book by 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton—“ that wondrous art critic without an 
enemy,” as he has been called—on “the river Sadne as a sketch- 
ing ground.” These form only a part of the rich contents of a 
single number. Cassell & Co. (Limited.) Price 35 cents monthly ; 
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